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Home News.—Members of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor who are attending the 
forty-fourth annual Summer conference in Atlantic City 
are not entirely agreed on the question 

Federation of endorsement of any of the political 

of Labor Meets parties. Previous to the opening of 
the convention Samuel Gompers, President of the Fed- 
eration, issued a rather long announcement in which 
he declared that the organization would not endorse 
any one of the national parties or candidates, and that 
its policy would be non-partisan. Yet it is reported 
that definite political action has been advocated before the 
convention, though the disagreement among the members 
as to the proper policy to follow prevented any unanimity 
of action. The personal but non-partisan endorsement of 
Senators La Follette and Wheeler was, the Executive 
Council insisted, not an approval of the Progressive Party’s 
platform. Much pressure was brought to bear by organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Federation of Labor to have this 
convention officially endorse the LaFollette-Wheeler ticket. 
The early meetings of the convention was featured by a 
strong attack by Samuel Gompers on William Z. Foster 
and his Workers’ Party of America. The attack was occa- 
sioned by a telegram from Mr. Foster in which he styled 
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Mr. Gompers “ the arch-betrayer of the American working 
class.” In answer the Federation President refused to 
be drawn into any sort of a controversy with what he 
called “the American representatives of the Moscow 
hierarchy.” After showing the affiliation of both can- 
didates of the Workers’ Party with the Red International, 
Mr. Gompers commented on the significance of Senator 
LaFollette’s refusal to accept the political support of the 
Workers’ Party, and in conclusion he stated that the 
whole movement which is headed by Foster and Rothen- 
berg had been defeated in the United States by the fight 
led by the American Federation of Labor, and that the 
enmity of “these agents of Moscow ” is due to “the un- 
yielding defense of democracy and American institutions 
by the American Federation of Labor.” 


Announcement of the Government’s plans for the cele- 
bration of Defense Day on September 12 has brought forth 
strong opposition from certain Democratic quarters. Gov- 
ernor Bryan of Nebraska, Democratic 
nominee for vice-President, has taken 
issue with the explanations given by 
the Government regarding the mobilization plans. The 
War Department’s program calls for the mobilization of 
the National Army, National Guard and Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and the civil and industrial forces, and Mr. Bryan 
has objected that the mobilization of the civil and indus- 
trial forces “ would seriously interfere with the work of 
the farmers, those employed in shops, at the desk and 
counters. ” and he further objects that such a 
display would give a wrong impression and alarm the 
other nations. In accordance with the Government’s plan, 
however, the Governor will issue orders to the National 
Guard to mobilize and will also urge patriotic societies 
to hold patriotic services, but he refuses to call for a 
mobilization of the civilians. The Presidential nominee, 
John W. Davis, returned from his vacation in the Maine 
woods, has joined Governor Bryan in his opposition to 
the Defense Day celebration. The Government through 
the War Department has answered Mr. Bryan, and insists 
that he has entirely misunderstood the purpose of the 
celebration, since the participation of the civil and indus- 
trial forces was meant to be wholly voluntary. Moreover 
the administrations position regarding the “ militaristic ” 
aspect of Defense Day is expressed in President Coolidge’s 
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letter of July 23 to Frederick J. Libby, in which the 
President wrote: 

Instead of being a military gesture, the plan is the direct opposite. 
It is a non-militaristic gesture for the purpose of keeping down 
to its lowest possible point the professional military organization 
of the United States. 

Meanwhile the Governors of several States have not 
as yet issued the official announcement of the Defense 


Day celebration. 


Brazil.—The revolt in Brazil which had remained un- 
suppressed for some time, but which gave encouraging 
signs from time to time of waning strength, has finally 
crumbled before the energetic efforts 
of the Federals. The Federals’ artil- 
lery had been superior from the first 
and an attack of whippet tanks and infantry finally drove 
the rebels from Sao Paolo. They fled on special trains 
towards Itu, a town of the interior, and are being pursued. 
Their only avenues of escape lie to the west and north- 
west, but in both these regions Federal troops are stationed 
ready to deal with them. The rebels made a desperate 
effort of arms before their evacuation of Sao Paolo and 
the city bears all the wounds and scars of war. Many pris- 
oners have been captured, but most of the leaders, includ- 
ing General Isidoro Lopez, managed to make good their 
escape. Major Miguel Costa, foiled in his efforts at flight 
committed suicide. Governor Carlos Campos of Sao 
Paolo who had been deposed by the rebels resumed office 
immediately upon the entrance of the Federals into the 
city. The inhabitants too are returning, 250,000 of them, 
who had fled to the interior. As the railroads have been 
destroyed by the rebels, the roads leading into Sao Paolo 
presented a picture similar to scenes ten years ago in 
Belgium, with the difference that now they are returning 
to, not fleeing their habitat. 


The 
Revolt 


China.—Disastrous floods are sweeping over the Prov- 
inces of Chihli and Hanon, laying waste an area which 
exceeds 10,000 square miles. Continued heavy rains 
caused the rivers to rise above the de- 
fensive works and now the water has 
inundated more than 1,000 villages and 
has rendered more than 1,000,000 people homeless, while 
all the property and crops have been totally destroyed. 
Up to the present the authorities have not been able to 
list the number of flood victims, but already the death-toll 
is known to be very great, especially among the old and 
the very young. To the west of Tien-tsin the water is 
higher than during the terrible floods of 1917, but the city 
itself is still protected by the strong defensive works then 
erected, however even the height of these is being raised 
because of the danger from the continually rising water. 
Should the danger to Tien-tsin become imminent the 
authorities have determined to make breaches in the defen- 
sive work to the south, for while this would destroy a 
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small area it would save the city. Even greater disasters are 
feared for the rainy season is not half over in Northern 
China, and if the rivers continue to tise whole Provinces 
will be destroyed. The Hankow-Suiyan Railroad has 
been seriously crippled because its lines have been washed 
out in more than a hundred places, while the Tien-tsin- 
Pukow line, south of Tien-tsin is in grave danger. 


Germany.—Just before leaving Paris for the London 
Conference the Reparations Commission issued a formal 
statement declaring to whom and to what amount Germany 
had paid, since the close of the war up 
to July 1 of this year. The statement 
covers a period of five years and it 
itemizes the German account in cash paid, material seized 
and payments in kind, showing a total credit of 
5,579,942,000 gold marks. The figure does not include 
the value of the confiscations in the Ruhr, which account 
the French and Belgians maintain separately, because of 
the English refusal to recognize the occupation, and it also 
represents a deduction made for the cost of the "Army of 
Occupation and for the Spa loan. Of the cash payment, 
included in this corrected total, England received 
641,000,000, France 144,000,000, Belgium 1,084,000,000, 
and the balance went to the other allies. The whole state- 
ment indicates an average yearly capacity to pay appre- 
ciably below the mark set by the Dawes report. This report 
has placed Germany’s minimum obligation at 2,500,000,000 
francs a year, which is more than a billion francs in excess 
of the average of the Reparations Commission’s statement. 


Reparations 
Commission’s 
Report 


At home, there has been some discussion during the 
week of a sensational plan to construct a navigable water- 
way straight through the heart of the European Continent, 
joining the North and Black Seas. The 
project has engaged the attention, so 
report declares, of powerful American 
financial interests, particularly of Mr. Manny Strauss, but 
it is hardly to be regarded as an accomplishment of the 
near future. The success of such an undertaking, which 
is really a scheme of the pre-war years, demands a back- 
ground of economic and political cooperation far beyond 
the promise of the present European situation. The con- 
ditions just now appear far too unsettled for colossal 
engineering enterprises and the temper of the country on 
the tenth anniversary of the war gave faint solace to those 
who are searching for inflexible guarantees of economic 
and political peace. The anniversary found the German 
Communist Party facing the formal charge of a conserva- 
tive Hamburg journal that secret instructions had been 
issued from its headquarters carrying a plan for an armed 
revolt throughout the Republic. The pretext for the out- 
break was to be the rejection of the Dawes report or the 
introduction of proposed tax legislation which, it is stated, 
will bring an increase in unemployment and prices. Almost 
by way of retort were the utterances of the principal Ger- 
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man military leaders, who seized the anniversary occasion 
to exhort the people to remember “the spirit of 1914” 
and the “thoroughly worthy part of the old Prussian 
Army,” the “ greatness of our fathers and the heroism of 
our comrades who fell in battle.” 


Great Britain—The first of the three principal com- 
mittees of the London Conference which had to do with 
German default is at last reaching a solution of its 


Progress in problems which will satisfy the 
London diverging interests of Great Britain 

Conference : *.: 
and France. The American and British 


bankers have mitigated the strength of their opposition 
to what they averred was insufficient security for the float- 
ing of the necessary loan. This most desirable develop- 
ment has been brought about by the efforts of the first 
committee to strengthen the security demanded. To this 
Colonel James A. Logan gave valuable aid by his sugges- 
tion that the whole question of default and penalties 
remain in abeyance until the loan was being floated and 
by his support of Premier Theunis of Belgium in the 
advice that the decision of default on the part of Germans 
be delegated by the Reparations Commission to a separate 
committee. But the British objected to a postponement 
of the problem and in the meantime the French were 
working hard at perfecting a new compromise which 
would include much of the idea of Premier Theunis. 
Finally in a committee meeting which lasted until 2:15 
the morning of August 1, the French introduced for dis- 
cussion their new proposal which broke the deadlock and 
held out the brightest promise thus far proffered of a solu- 
tion for all difficulties. The two main points were adopted 
at this lengthy session. They are briefly this: First, that 
the Reparations Commission should consist of an addi- 
tional member, an American. Second, that if any nation 
requested a declaration of default from the Reparations 
Commission and could not obtain a unanimous decision 
in its favor, it would have the right to appeal to a special 
arbitral committee. This committee would have an Ameri- 
can chairman and two other “ impartial and independent ” 
members. The committee would in the first place be 
nominated by the Reparations Commission, but were this 
selection not unanimous, it would be nominated by the 
President of the Permanent Court of Justice at The 
Hague. This body would have the power to declare Ger- 
man default absolutely. The remaining points, less im- 
portant, found successively their solution. The third com- 
mittee “of transfers” did some hard work before a 
general settlement was reached. This has to do with Ger- 
man payments in kind and in cash. It was decided to 


appoint an arbiter, not an American, with power to decide 


any dispute herein arising. The transfer committee will 
consist of six members, but should any defect posterior to 
its inception be noted in the workings of the Dawes plan, 
it will be called to the attention of the Agent General of 
Reparations and of the Reparations Committee. If these 
committees are unanimous in their report, the defect is to 
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be corrected. If they are not unanimous, the question is 
to be transferred to some other ad hoc committee, just as 
has been decided with regard to the problem of sanctions. 
All this has practically settled outstanding difficulties and 
the bankers seemed not dissatisfied, so that the Congress 
finally reached that phase in which the presence of the 
Germans was desired. The invitation was sent to the 
German embassy on Saturday, August 2, and the Teutons 
arrived in time for the general session. 


Ireland.—New and most serious complications in the 
protracted boundary dispute between Ulster and the Irish 
Free State have arisen over the decision handed down by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. This committee, made up of 
three English jurists, the Chief Justice 
of Australia and a Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
was created by Prime Minister MacDonald in order to 
give judgment on the legal points connected with Article 
XII of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. In particular it was to 
decide whether or not the Imperial Government had power 
to appoint an Ulster member to the Boundary Commis- 
sion, provided by the Treaty, should Northern Ireland 
persist in its refusal to name a representative to that Com- 
mission. By a unanimous decision, the Judicial Com- 
mittee returned the answer that the Imperial Government 
cannot constitutionally appoint a member for Ulster to the 
Boundary Commission without authorization from Parlia- 
ment. Hence the Boundary Commission cannot legally 
be erected. This decision has introduced a momentous 
crisis not only in Irish but in English affairs. As a result 
of it, Prime Minister MacDonald summoned a_non- 
partisan conference at which Lloyd George, Stanley Bald- 
win, Austin Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, British 
signers of the Irish Treaty but no longer in power, met 
the members of the present Government. Mr. MacDonald 
explained to these political leaders that his Government 
had no alternative but to present new legislation in order 
to settle the problem and made it clear that he expected 
the support of the ex-Ministers who had negotiated the 
treaty. A conference of the Irish leaders was likewise 
called, and was attended by President Cosgrave and the 
the Marquis of Londonderry, who is acting as Prime 
Minister of Ulster during the illness of Premier Craig. 
The purpose of this conference was to make a final attempt 
to adjust the differences before the issue is carried to 
Parliament. Meanwhile, on August 1, the Colonial Sec- 
retary, J. H. Thomas, introduced the matter into Parlia- 
ment and outlined the Government plans. He expressed 
the hope that the Ulster Government should of its own 
accord appoint its representative to the Boundary Com- 
mission ; should that hope not be fulfilled, he declared, the 
Labor Government proposed forthwith to introduce legis- 
lation to give effect to the undoubted intention of the 
treaty and to press its passage regardless of consequence 
to his Government. Presentation of the bill depended on 
the decisions reached by the Irish conference then in 
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session, he said; should there be no agreement, the bill 
would be introduced before the forthcoming recess of 
Parliament. According to Mr. Thomas, “ not merely the 
honor of his Majesty’s Government, but the honor of this 
country is involved in seeing that the obligation definitely 
imposed upon the United Kingdom by the treaty is ful- 
filled in spirit and letter.” Mr. Lloyd George has pledged 
the support of the Liberals to the Government in pushing 
through necessary legislation. The Conservatives are de- 
manding time for deliberation and, though they agree, 
some Parliamentary action may finally be necessary to 
clear up the tangle, they are anxious to avoid anything 
which may seem to be a coercion of Ulster. At this 
writing it seems certain that the present conference of 
Irish leaders will fail as the many others have done, and 
that a bill must be framed and presented to Parliament 
before its recess; discussion of this bill and a vote upon 
it cannot be had until the House reassembles in the 
autumn. 

The crisis at Westminster is causing intense excitement 
throughout both sections of Ireland. In the Northeastern 
portion there is great indignation over the foreshadowed 
legislation and strong protests from influential quarters 
are being sent to London. One of these declares against 
what “ Ulster regards as unwarranted interference with 
the rights granted her under the 1920 act, and which Lloyd 
George declared could not be abrogated without Ulster’s 
consent.” Equally intense is the feeling in the Irish Free 
State. Just before the Dail adjourned until August 12, a 
sharp debate, illustrative of the feeling in the country at 
large, occurred over the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. Mr. Johnson, Labor leader, suggested that the 
Free State Parliament should proceed immediatly to 
remake the Constitution, declaring that such action would 
be overwhelmingly supported by the Irish people. Mem- 
bers of the National group expressed complete sympathy 
with this proposal and their spokesman, Mr. McCabe, de- 
claring that “ the treacherous British Government and the 
political leaders have let us down badly ” urged the imme- 
diate revision of the Free State Constitution in the 
direction of republicanism. Kevin O’Higgins, Minister 
for Home Affairs, counseled patience and declared that 
since the treaty had not yet been broken it should not be 
denounced or abrogated. 


Japan.—Negotiations have been under way for some 
time at Peking between the Tokyo Government and Russia 
looking to recognition of the Soviets by Japan. Mr. 
Yoshizawa, the Japanese Minister 
there, and Mr. Karakhan, the Russian 
Envoy, have been discussing the terms 
of recognition, and Mr. Yoshizawa has returned to 
Tokyo to lay before the Cabinet the results of these con- 
ferences. The Japanese Cabinet has approved the plan 
submitted by Baron Shidehara, the Foreign Minister, and 
it is believed that these proposals will form the basis of 
Japan’s future negotiations with Russia regarding the 
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recognition of the Soviet Government. No official an- 
nouncement of these proposals has been made, but it is 
reported in official circles that Japan will demand, among 
other things, that Russia cede to her all the mining and oil 
concessions in Northern Sakhalin, which have been oper- 
ated by private Japanese capital since the Japanese military 
took over the control of the Russian part of Sakhalin. 
Moreover, the question of the old Russian debts is to be 
discussed at a future international conference. Japan on 
her part agrees to withdraw her troops from Northern 
Sakhalin. An important feature of Baron Shildehara’s 
plan is that it has met with the approval of both the army 
and navy, both potent factors in Japan’s diplomatic policy. 


Russia.— Under the title “ At the London Conference ” 
the Executive Committee of the Communist Internationale 
has issued a document addressed on the one hand to the 
workers of England, America and 
France, and on the other to the German 
workers. The document contains an 
expression of the attitude of the Communist Parties of 
the world regarding the European problem, and it calls 
upon the proletariat of all lands to refuse to follow the 
professional and traitorous labor leaders into a repetition 
of 1914. In conclusion it adds: 

Workers of England, France, America, the German proletariat 
is struggling against capitalism. The Entente cannot succeed 
without your aid. Actively support each step in the struggle of 
the German proletariat against Entente exploitation and the 
predatory policy of America. Hands off the German sroletariat, 
down with imperialism and slavery under the pacifist flag, down 
with the dictatorship of Morgan and capital, down with interna- 
tional Bourse and its subsidiary—the Second International—down 
with the Versailles Treaty. 

Workers of Germany, arise for the struggle for the eight-hour 
day. Transfer the burden of taxes to the shoulders of the Ger- 
man bourgeoisie by means of revolution. 

Proletariat of all lands, align in a single proletariat front with 
Soviet Russia. Aid the German revolution as you aided the Rus- 
sian. Build up a defense wall of your many millions around the 
world revolution, around the German revolution. 


Communist 
Manifesto 


Spain.—The Spanish War in Morocco against certain 
Moorish tribes drags its weary length. Although in the 
beginning of July the stronghold of Kobba Darsa was 
. taken by assault, in the rest of the 

region of Uad Lau no further advances 

have been made and the disappointment 
and impatience in Spain are increasing. Premier Primo 
de Rivera decided on a visit to the scene of operations, 
and considering the position of the Spaniards and their 
allies secure, proposed to withdraw from the front ranks 
the soldiers of Spain. But this met with a storm of 
opposition and many of the chieftain-allies averred that 
should this measure be carried through they themselves 
would be killed by their own troops. The Spanish officers 
also strenuously opposed the proposal. Strong opinions 
were expressed in his presence and a decided coldness was 
manifested on the part of the officers at the departure of 
Rivera for Spain. 


Moroccan 
War 
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The Social Planks in the Party Platforms 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


S noted in the first article of this series, the term 
social, as distinguished from economic, is applied to 
legislation and legislative proposals which are in 

the interest of the weaker classes of the community, and 
in particular which have to do with public health and 
morals, the liquor traffic, food and drugs, and education. 
The following are the topics which may properly be called 
social appearing in one or other of the three political 
platforms. 

1.. Education. In the Republican platform the declara- 
tion is made that the Federal Government should give to 
the people and the States the benefit of its counsel in the 
task of conserving human resources. For this purpose, 
the makers of the platform “approve the suggestion for 
the creation of a Cabinet Post of Education and Relief.” 
All that the Republican platform has to say on the subject 
of education is in substance that activities of the present 
Federal Bureau of Education should be placed under a 
Department, the head of the Department having a seat 
in the Cabinet. But this new department would not have 
charge of educational matters alone. It would include the 
welfare activities which are now carried under various 
departments of the Federal Government. Not only is there 
no hint of Federal subsidy to the States for educational 
purposes, but the prestige given to education by lifting it 
from the rank of a bureau to that of a department is con- 
siderably modified by the fact that welfare activities are 
to have a place with education in the proposed new 
department. There is to be a Secretary of Education 
and Relief. 

The Democratic platform declares that each State 
should be responsible for the support of its schools, and 
should use its sovereign right in all matters pertaining 
to education. The part of the Federal Government should 
be to offer counsel, advice and aid “ for the general im- 
provement of our schools in view of our national needs.” 
That the word “aid” in the preceding sentence is not 
intended to cover a money subsidy, seems to be clearly 
established by the demand in another section of the 
platform “ that the States of the Union shall be preserved 
in all their vigor and power,” and by the condemnation 
which is visited upon “ the efforts of the Republican Party 
to nationalize the functions and duties of the States.” 

The Progressive platform has nothing to say concern- 
ing education. However, this was to be expected, inas- 
much as the makers of this platform deliberately excluded 
from consideration all subjects other than economic. 


2. The Prohibition Laws. The Republican platform 
makes no specific reference to either the Eighteenth 
Amendment or the Volstead Act. It merely condemns 
violation of law in general, and pledges the Party to “ the 
enforcement of the Constitution and of all laws.” In 
the Democratic platform the Republican Administration 
is denounced for failure to enforce the Prohibition law, 
and for trafficking in liquor permits. Not to be outdone 
by their Republican brethren in comprehensive promise, 
the makers of'the Democratic platform pledged the Party 
“to respect and enforce the Constitution and all laws.” 
The Progressive platform does not mention, either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, the Prohibition enactments. 

3. The Negro. The Republican platform urges Con- 
gress to enact as soon as possible a Federal anti-lynching 
law, and approves the creation of a commission to inves- 
tigate the social and economic conditions of the colored 
people. On this subject, the Democratic and the Pro- 
gressive platforms are silent. 

4. Women. The Republican platform welcomes the 
presence of women delegates in the National Convention, 
and declares that the Republican Party “from the be- 
ginning has espoused the cause of women suffrage.” The 
Democratic platform likewise utters words of welcome, 
and congratulates the women of the country upon the 
essential part which they have taken in national progress 
“and the zeal with which they are using their political 
power to aid the enactment of beneficent laws, and the 
exaction of fidelity in the public service.” 

The Progressive platform demands the “removal of 
legal discriminations against women by measures not 
prejudicial to legislation necessary for the protection of 
woman, and for the advancement of social welfare.” This 
means that the Progressives are opposed to the so-called 
“blanket equality” proposals of the National Women’s 
Party. These proposals have been condemned by all 
organizations that are interested in protective legislation 
for women workers, as well as by all persons who uphold 
the traditional standards of sound family life. The 
National Council of Catholic Women has actively opposed 
the “ blanket equality ” amendment. 

5. International Charity. Only in the Progressive plat- 
form do we find anything under this head. One of the 
separate resolutions adopted by the Progressive Conven- 
tion reads as follows: 


Resolved, That in the prevailing starvation in Germany, which 
according to authoritative evidence is beyond the scope of private 
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charity, and in the event of like destitution in any other country, 
we consider it humane and just, and in conformity with our tradi- 
tions and former practises, that the aid of our Government should 
be extended in the form of the delivery of surplus food supplies 
to a reasonable amount, and upon such conditions as the emer- 
gency may justify. 

6. Narcotics. The Democratic platform recognizes 
in narcotic addiction “a grave peril to America and to 
the human race,”’ and pledges the Party to combat it by alli 
legitimate and proper measures.” 

7. Civil Liberty. In the Republican platform we are 
assured that “the Republican Party reaffirms its unyielding 
devotion to the Constitution and to the guarantees of 
civil, political, and religious liberty therein contained.” 
The Democratic platform likewise reaffirms adherence and 
devotion to the constitutional principles of civil and 
religious liberty. Its declarations on this subject are more 
extensive and emphatic than those of the Republican 
platform, and it moreover deplores and condemns “ any 
effort to arouse religious or racial dissension.” The 
reader will recall that an attempt was made in the Demo- 
cratic convention to add two sentences to this plank, and 
that the attempt was defeated by only four votes. The 
additional sentences condemned secret political societies 
of all kinds, and pledged the Democratic Party “to oppose 
any effort on the part of the Ku Klux Klan or any 
organization to interfere with the religious liberty or 
political freedom of any citizens, or to limit the civil rights 
of any citizen or body of citizens because of religion, birth- 
place, or racial origin.” 
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The civil liberties’ planks in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms are generally understood as intended to 
disapprove in a more or less politically safe fashion, the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan. Both are obvious exhibi- 
tions of political cowardice. The makers of the Pro- 
gressive platform publicly disclaimed any intention of 
touching the Ku Klux question on the ground that it had 
not been made an issue within their ranks. However, 
the Progressive platform does call for “ unqualified en- 
forcement of the constitutional guarantees of freedom of 
speech, press, and assemblage.” 

8. Child Labor. Both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms indulge in cowardly evasion concerning this 
subject. The former commends Congress for having 
adopted the proposal for a constitutional amendment which 
would authorize Congress to regulate child labor, and it 
urges “the prompt consideration of that amendment by 
the legislatures of the various states.” It refrains from 
urging the States to ratify the amendment. The Demo- 
cratic platform contents itself with this statement: “ With- 
out the votes of Democratic members of the Congress the 
child labor amendment would not have been submitted 
for ratification.” Amongi the numerous examples of 
evasion in the old party platforms of this year, this one is 
easily the worst and the most contemptible. 

The Progressive plank on this subject is clear and 
straightforward. It calls for “ prompt ratification of the 
child labor amendment and subsequent enactment of a 
Federal law to protect children in industry.” 


Science Demonstrates the Existence of a 
Creator 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Ph.D. 


T the end of June of this year occurred the 
A hundredth anniversary of the birth of William 
Thomson usually known as Lord Kelvin who, while 
the acknowledged dean of pltysical science at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, did not hesitate to proclaim that 
science demonstrates the existence of a Creator. This 
shows so different an attitude toward creation from that 
which is usually associated with scientists that it seems 
well worth while recalling the place that William Thomson 
made for himself in modern science, and how much any 
expression of his on such a subject deserves to be regarded 
as representing the genuine opinion of thoughtful scientists 
in our day. Surely the anniversary must not be allowed 
to pass without recalling emphatically the very conservative 
attitude which Lord Kelvin occupied in this matter. When 
there was question as to the exact meaning of his words 
he added the sentence: 


We only know God in His works, but we are absolutely forced 
by science to believe with perfect confidence in a Directive Power, 
in an influence other than physical or dynamical or electrical 
forces. 

It is true that when he said that he was some fourscore 
years of age and some people might possibly think that 
it was because he was in his dotage or perhaps under the 
influence of that special state of mind which comes over 
so many men when they feel that death cannot be far 
away, that he was led to make use of the expression. In 
response, it may be said that nearly thirty-five years before 
when he was just at the height of the maturity of his 
powers and when he occupied the highest position of the 
moment in the scientific world, that of President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, he 
said in concluding his presidential address : 


Strong overpowering proofs of intelligent and benevolent design 
lie all around us; and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical 
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or scientific, turn us away from them for a time, they come back 
upon us with irresistible force showing to us through nature 
the influence of free will and teaching us that all living beings 
depend on One ever acting Creator and Ruler. 


It is not surprising to hear that the man who said this, 
began the daily session of his class in the University of 
Glasgow, with this prayer selected by himself : 

Oh Lord, our heavenly Father, almighty and everlasting God, 
who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day; defend 
us in the same with Thy mighty power; and grant that this day 
we fall into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; but 
that all our doings may be ordered by Thy governance, to do 
always what is righteous in Thy: sight; through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, Amen. 

For over fifty years Professor Thomson served on the 
faculty of the University of Glasgow and there did the 
marvelous work which has rendered his name forever im- 
mortal in the history of science. When one reviews even 
very briefly the discoveries made by him and mentions 
by name only the inventions which he made, it is no 
wonder that honors came to him and that he was looked 
up to as the greatest scientist in physics in his generation. 
He belonged to nearly one hundred learned societies and 
academies either as an active or as an honorary member 
and all of them were indeed proud to have his name 
associated with them. Nearly a score of royal and gov- 
ernmental distinctions of one kind or another had been 
conferred on him. No less than twenty-five universities 
had honored him by conferring on him academic degrees. 
No wonder that when he died in 1907 the appropriate rest- 
ing place for him was considered to be beside the grave 
of Sir Isaac Newton. There is a statue of him in his 
birthplace, Belfast, and another near Glasgow University. 
There is a memorial window to him in Westminster Abbey 
—an enthusiastic tribute offered to him by the electrical 
engineers from all the English speaking countries. Those 
of Canada and the United States were particularly hearty 
in their recognition of the greatness of the work that had 
been accomplished by Lord Kelvin. 

Perhaps the most interesting phase of his work for 
our generation in this year of grace 1924, especially here 
in America, where there are said to be at the present time 
over 5,000,000 sets of radio apparatus in active use is 
the fact that Lord Kelvin was the first to discover the 
law of electric oscillation or surges, as he liked to call 
them, produced in the ether by the spark of a Leyden jar. 
It was this law that formed the basis of subsequent work 
in electrical development which led up to the practical 
application of wireless telegraphy. This was only one 
of his great practical benefits conferred upon mankind in 
the field of electricity however. To him more than to 
anyone else, the world owes the success of the submarine 
cable. He accompanied the series of expeditiens as a 
consulting engineer, and it is universally recognized that 
had it not been for his personal devotion to the cause and 
the electrical inventions of various kinds with which he 
enriched it, the successful laying of the cable would prob- 
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ably have been delayed for at least twenty years beyond 
the time when it came into use. There were many scien- 
tists of the time who declared that the venture would 
not be successful and who insisted that Professor Thomson 
was making himself absurd and would be the subject of 
ridicule in conjunction with it, but undaunted he went on 
to ultimate success. 

While he was a real scientist, a discoverer of great prin- 
ciples which proved the basis of subsequent scientific 
evolution and the discovery of new truths, Professor 
Thomson was at the same time an extremely practical 
minded man and a great inventor. Altogether some three 
score of important inventions are due to him. Most of 
these are in connection with electricity. He was very 
much interested however in navigation. Nothing delighted 
him more than to spend his vacations sailing aboard his 
yacht, the Lalla Rookh, cruising in many waters. The 
long university vacations of those days permitted him 
more leisure than could be afforded now to busy university 
professors, but during this time his mind seems to have 
been particularly active and he came back to work out 
important problems which had occupied his thoughts in 
the midst of his leisure. It is not surprising then that 
many of his inventions which were not related to electricity 
were instruments to make navigation safer than it had 
been before. He invented a particular form of mariner’s 
compass, a special astronomical clock, and a mechanical 
calculator to help in the solution of such problems in dif- 
ferential calculus as might come up in any way in connec- 
tion with navigation so as to assure their solution even 
by one not acquainted with mathematical principles. 

So far from being the only one of the great physical 
scientists, and above all of those connected with the de- 
velopment of electricity, to acknowledge the existence of 
a Creator, Lord Kelvin was only one of many who are 
noteworthy in this regard. Galvani, Volta, Ampere, Ohm, 
Coulomb, Ormstead and Faraday to whom we owe the 
great basic discoveries in electricity, so that the Interna- 
tional Congress of Electricians considered it only proper 
to give their names to phases and units of measurement 
in electricity, were all of them not only fervent believers, 
but as a rule faithful practitioners of their belief during 
long lives. Galvani and Volta each asked that they should 
be buried in the habit of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
Ampere saved Ozanam from the shipwreck of his faith 
when the poet-philosopher found belief so difficult in the 
University of Paris of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. They are the ever living demonstration of the 
fact that the supremely great men in science have no 
difficulty about any opposition between their science and 
faith. Smaller men, and especially secondary scientists 
who learn the great truths of science from books and not 
from personal investigation, have found it so easy to 
gain knowledge, that it seems to them that it will be only 
a little while until they know all there is to know and 
that then there will be no place left for faith. 
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The most striking example of a great believing scientist 
among Lord Kelvin’s contemporaries was his distinguished 
English colleague, Clerk Maxwell, to so many of whose 
ideas scientists are going back now that the very intimate 
relations of electricity and matter are being investigated 
and discussed. No one has thrown so much light on the 
constitution of matter as Clerk Maxwell, and no one ever 
was more devoted to the solution of the problems con- 
nected with its fundamental qualities, yet no one was 
ever less of a materialist in the ordinary acceptance of 
that word, than Clerk Maxwell. Toward the end of his 
life he once said to a friend: “ Old chap, I have read up 
many queer religions, there’s nothing like the old one after 
all.” To another friend he said: “I have looked into 
most philosophical systems, and I have seen that none 
of them will work without a God.” Writing of him in 
Scribner's for July of this year in the article “ From 
Chaos to Cosmos,” Michael Pupin, Professor at Columbia, 
who has recently been the recipient of half a dozen dis- 
tinguished honors for his own work, did not hesitate to 
say: “ Maxwell’s formulation of the fundamental laws of 
electrical motion is the greatest intellectual achievement of 
the nineteenth century.” He goes so far in his estimation 
of Maxwell’s work as to place it beside that which Newton 
gave the world in his “ Principia” concerning the motions 
of matter and he adds this compliment: “ It exhibits the 
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same simplicity and power of the language of mathematics.” 

It is surprising how many people are inclined to think 
of Lord Kelvin as standing almost alone among great 
scientists with his declaration that science demonstrates 
the existence of a Creator. The reason for that is that 
so many of the teachers of science during the past twenty 
years have not had the depth of intellect nor the strength 
of logic to follow out their thoughts to their legitimate con- 
clusion. This was not true, however, of the great scien- 
tists. They had taken the step across the boundary of 
the unknown in science that made it easy for others to 
know more than they had known before, they had learned 
to rely on their human intellects and their powers and to 
realize, as Clerk Maxwell and Lord Kelvin must have 
done, that many a deep fnought that came to them they 
could not demonstrate, and yet they felt that it represented 
a great truth. It is only now that some of Lord Kelvin’s 
ideas and many of Clerk Maxwell’s principles are meeting 
with confirmation that the surprise ceases as to why they 
ventured to put them forth with the most absolute con- 
fidence. They knew that intellects were given us to use 
to the fullest extent but that we were bound to follow 
them and not stop wherever it suits us, because there are 
a number of conclusions that unpleasantly remind us of 
duties and obligations which we would rather not have too 
firmly or obtrusively thrust upon us. 


The Vatican and the Czars 


Princess Epirnh M. ALMEDINGEN 


See and the Sovereigns of Russia. At times, though 

rarely, these relations were almost friendly; then 
they would change and become less amicable. Finally, 
they would break into open, undisguised ruptures which 
would as often as not be brought about by schemes in the 
St. Petersburg palace. Diplomatically their whole puzzling 
trend, vague, fluctuating and illusive during nearly two 
centuries, may be attributed to one cause, jealousy on the 
part of the great rulers of the North. 

In their dealings with the Vatican, even throughout the 
epoch of the Temporal Power, the Czars never forgot 
their own alleged position of supremacy in things spiritual. 
They could not tolerate the mere idea of a unity of 
Christendom concentrated in the Roman primacy. On the 
other hand, they could not swerve from their own position, 
else the whole structure of the Russian autocratic idea, as 
embodied in the Czar and the Church, would fall to 
pieces, and the Empire would be no more. But, holding, 
as they did, such a position, it is easy to imagine how 
numerous were the difficulties accompanying their relations 
with the Popes. And, it must be said from the outset, 


CC secon relations have existed between the Holy 


that the Czar’s policy rather increased than diminished 
those difficulties. 

In the remote past of the Muscovite Russia there was 
hardly any diplomacy, properly so called, between the 
two. A Moscow Czar, in reply to the proffered aid of a 
Pope, found nothing better to do than to tear up and 
trample on the Papal Brief. This instance may well serve 
to illustrate the rest. The universality of the Church, 
from the Moscow viewpoint, gradually dwindled down to 
a rather narrow concept of a Latin Patriarchate, and all 
attempts to produce mutual intercourse were regarded as 
“insolent and uncalled-for ventures to Latinize Russia.” 

As centuries rolled on, however, and the crude Mus- 
covitism gave way before Western ideas, the above condi- 
tions naturally changed their vehement coloring. Intoler- 
ance and bigotry still prevented the cause of Catholics 
resident on the Russian borders from getting a fair hear- 
ing, but politically, Rome could not be quite despised, as 
Russia’s rulers were anxious to communicate with the 
Western world and they soon perceived that the Vatican 
weighed heavily with those countries. 

The nascence of Petrine Russia—though more than 
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half-barbaric—brought forth relations with the Vatican. 
At the beginning, these relations were rather shapeless and 
more or less irregular, for it was still feared that political 
relations with the head of Western Christendom might 
endanger the spiritual welfare of the Orthodox. More 
often than not, the Russian Sovereigns in glaring defiance 
of all existing diplomatic laws preferred to dispatch their 
own ambassadors to Rome, but, under some veiled pretext 
or other, refused the Papal nuncios the right of entering 
Russia. As was said above, the starting point of this 
policy was based on the conviction that Papal nuncios in 
Russia might launch into propagandistic activities, whilst 
Catholics in Rome stood in no such danger from the 
Orthodox emissaries of the Czar. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, after the 
final partition of Poland, the then sovereign of Russia, 
Catherine, surnamed “ the Great,’ found herself mistress 
of vast numbers of Catholic subjects. It was imperative 
that their religious freedom be guaranteed in some way 
or other. Catherine was a clever woman, if an unscrupu- 
lous one. She entered into communication with the 
Vatican on behalf of those Catholics. In acting thus, 
the Russian worshiper of French encyclopedists was, of 
course, solely swayed by reasons of a political nature. For 
Catherine’s care for the spiritual welfare of her Catholic 
subjects was, so to speak, skin-deep, though, at times, the 
skin would be coated with a brilliant glaze. True she 
organized colleges for girls on the lines of French con- 
vent schools. True that she gave hospitality to the Jesuits 
after the suppression of the Society. But she felt herself 
absolutely justified in sending the orthodox agitators 
amongst the rebellious Polish clergy and amongst the 
sometimes wavering Uniates of the Western Russia. 
Catherine, certainly, thought herself in the right when 
issuing decrees, which, on a political basis, forbade the 
Russian Catholics all intercourse with Rome. She tried 
to make her own government some kind of an intermediary 
between the Vatican and her Catholic subjects. She held 
that the government decisions should stand as a sole criter- 
ion in such matters. Needless to point out the nefarious 
rdle played by the national Church of Russia in those 
questions. In reply to Rome’s demands for explanations 
and reparations for the numerous acts of cruelty and 
injustice meted out to Catholics in Russia, the Govern- 
ment would invariably come forward with a plea that 
‘Russia was Orthodox” and “that nothing could be 
suffered to the detriment of the holy national faith.” This 
evasive plea could well cover a vast ground, as it was 
intended it should. 

Relations of a more or less constrained hostility were 
openly broken under Catherine’s son, Paul, who banished 
the Papal nuncio, de Litta, from St. Petersburg (in 1799) 
because of the obdurate behavior of the Pope. 

The obduracy of the Holy Father (Pius VI) consisted in 
this, that he justly refused to recognize Paul, a heterodox 
sovereign, as Grand Master of the Maltese Order, a dis- 
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tinction the Czar had coveted for a long time. The rumor 
that Paul actually became a Catholic in order to make 
himself eligible for the election, was purely legendary, 
and rested on no evidential basis whatever. His appoint- 
ment, or, rather, self-election, was all the more illegal, 
because it was made during the lifetime of the actual 
Grand Master, Ferdinand de Hompersch, who, as the 
Pope held, was deposed irregularly by those anxious to: 
further the intrigues of Paul to secure that distinction for 
himself. 

The Emperor, in a fit of frenzied uncontrollable anger, 
banished the Papal nuncio; vented his further rage on the 
few Catholics still at his court; kept the insignia of the 
Grand Master and rigidly observed the ritual of the order 
in a sumptuously adorned chapel which he chose to call 
“ Maltese.” His relations with the Vatican remained 
officially broken until his murder in 1801. It is curious 
to note here that Paul, mad autocrat that he was, still 
attached no small importance to the significance of the 
Papal refusal to recognize his “ election.” It angered and 
pained him considerably, feeling, as he did, that “ he could 
not be without the office and expect things to go right.” 
But Paul did not exile the Jesuits from Russia. This 
was accomplished by his son and heir, Alexander I. 

At the beginning of that eventful reign the Russo- 
Vatican relations seemed to be passing through a most 
brilliant phase. Jesuit colleges in St. Petersburg in- 
fluenced “ society,” and society carried the influence to 
the court. True, laws with regard to the secessions to 
Rome were not relaxed, but it was softly whispered in 
the all-knowing circles that the Emperor himself was 
beginning to show definite Roman tendencies. 

It is difficult to ascertain how far such a statement may 
be true. Vague unexplained mystic that he was, Alexander 
I had scarcely anything definite either in his character 
or in his actions. But, whatever may have been the 
personal attitude of the Emperor towards Rome, at least 
in the very beginning of his reign, things proceeded most 
amicably. The Pope, (Pius VII), and the Emperor 
exchanged letters, and, as early as 1802, a not impossible 
agreement was mutually hinted. An embassy was duly 
dispatched to Rome, and a nuncio invited to the court 
of St. Petersburg. At this point, however, delays ensued 
owing to some mysterious reasons. Russian ministers 
abroad evidently had had their instructions, and quite 
twelve months had elapsed before Monsignor Arezzo, the 
appointed nuncio, obtained his passports. The Pope 
showed no signs of impatience at this delay, hoping that 
some enduring good might come out of this mission. 
Finally in the spring of 1803 Monsignor Arezzo received 
the necessary permit and entered Russia in April. His 
nunciature, however, was of a short duration for he had 
to leave the country in June of the following year (1804). 
At first he received a warm welcome at court and, strange 
to say, formed friendship with the representatives of two 
Protestant countries, Sweden and Denmark. 
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Little by little the clever nuncio began to perceive the 
real purpose of the Czar’s invitation. The predominant 
idea of the Russian Government with regard to Catholics 
was revealed to him, and it was surmised that he would 
approve of it. The Government contemplated severing 
the Russian Catholics from all direct communication with 
Rome by submitting them to an ecclesiastical college, 
which, though composed of Catholic prelates, would 
be controlled by the Government and the Russian 
Orthodox Hierarchy. It was argued that the spiritual 
authority of Rome could be exercised just as well through 
the Government, and that, moreover, such a method would 
prevent any undesirable friction in the future. The nuncio 
found himself faced with problems he could not solve. 
He conscientiously reported to Rome all things seen and 
heard, commenting upon the Government measures of 
suppression of the Uniate rite and upon the deplorable 
aspects of the general Catholic situation. 

Whilst Monsignor Arezzo was still awaiting Rome’s 
answer an order came for his immediate expulsion from 
Russia. The Archbishop went to Dresden and there 
awaited further developments which never came. When 
in Saxony Mgr. Arezzo learned the real motives of his 
expulsion. It appeared that there lived in Rome a certain 
Vernégues, a French loyalist, who obtained Russian 
nationality and plotted against Bonaparte. The latter 
demanded of the Pope that Vernégues should be delivered 
for trial by the French laws. The Pope hesitated, for 
Vernégues was virtually a Russian subject. The Emperor 
sent in his note of protest at Napoleon’s request. The 
Pope finally resolved to gratify Napoleon, Vernégues was 
given over to the French authorities, and his subsequent 
trial led to the rupture between the Vatican and Russia. 
The later wars of Alexander with Napoleon did not con- 
tribute much towards reconciliation, and certainly the last 
years of Alexander’s reign, marked as they were by an 
open hostility towards Catholics—instance the expulsion 
of the Jesuit Order, 1819-21—still reechoed the Vernégues 
affair. 

The Polish insurrections in 1831 and 1864 and the 
subsequent oppressions of Catholics are sufficiently ex- 
pressive of the imperial policy towards the Vatican. 
During the last half century conditions were slightly 
ameliorated in practise, there was a constant representative 
of Russia at the Holy See; but in theory they remained 
unaltered and hostility towards the head of Christendom 
hardly died out in the Russian House till the end. 


The Catholic Church and Political 
Democracy 
RicHarp V. CARPENTER 


]* is no infrequent occurrence of an American Catholic 
to hear himself and his coreligionists denounced by 
small calibred preachers as insidious traitors and “toe- 
kissers,” but it is rather more shocking to hear those same 
sentiments minced in scholarly language by men of intelli- 
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gence. Through even so high class a medium as the 
Atlantic Monthly, we have been informed that Catholic 
culture is alien, utterly incompatible with our American 
spirit and traditions. With a great show of impartiality 
seemingly thoughtful lecturers and writers impress us with 
the fact that the Catholic Church is autocratic in its organ- 
ization, and as such is the direct antithesis of our glorious 
democracy. With a sad but strong sense of duty they 
point out to the misguided Catholic laity that the Church 
has at all times been opposed to human liberty, to repre- 
sentative government and to democratic principles. They 
hint darkly at medieval crime of Papal tyrants, talk of 
the French Revolution and drop a word about Gregory 
XVI. We are haltered and quickly led to the contempla- 
tion of their sweeping conclusion that the Catholic Church 
is essentially inimical to political democracy. But the old 
saying is that they can lead a horse to water but they can’t 
make him drink. So we may follow their arguments and 
still remain unconvinced. 

However there is just enough force and _ irritating 
cogency in their palaver to arouse a militant curiosity in 
the Catholic reader. In the light of their propaganda it is 
interesting to pass over the momentous political events of 
the last century or so, and to mark some of the reactions 
of the Catholic Church to the potent yeast of political 
democracy. . 

There seem to be two factors which give some credit 
to the popular belief that the Catholic Church is funda- 
mentally opposed to democracy. The first is the personal 
character of many members of the hierarchy. Owing to a 
lamentable state of affairs growing out of the medieval 
struggle between secular rulers and the Popes, in all 
Catholic countries, the Church was made almost a branch 
of the State. The national hierarchies were selected. not 
by the Pope, but by the governments themselves. As a 
result nepotism, partiality, and extreme worldliness were 
in many places rampant abuses. Such conditions not only 
infected the national Churches but were likewise carried 
to Rome itself and through the intrigues of the petty 
politicians, the Papal court was at times contaminated by 
a pack of self-seeking rascals. This condition in the na- 
tional Churches continued to some degree up to the time of 
the French Revolution. The French princes of the Church 
regarded themselves as little different from the princes of 
the world; their interests were looked upon as mutual; 
their devotion to the old regime was politic as well as here- 
ditary. This class of ecclesiastics was certainly opposed to 
any movement of democracy. 

The other factor which seems to lend support to the 
propagandists, is the political policy of the Catholic 
Church. This policy is a constant devotion to order 
and stable government. Order and _ stability have 
been her cares far before individual liberty. And looking 
upon the so called democracies of Mexico and some South 
American republics, who would criticize her for this? 
Now that we have taken into consideration these two 
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factors, t.¢., the character of a part of her hierarchy, 
and her passion for order, we may safely go on to note 
how the Church has acted in various situations. 

The first strong initiative toward political democracy in 
Europe was given by the French Revolution. The re- 
forming impulse in 1789 did not come from the Church, 
but from a group largely atheistic. However in the States 
General the Church was well represented and under the 
circumstances could not be called opposed to reform. One 
of the leaders of the National Assembly was Abbe Siéyés, 
scarcely a religious man, to be sure, but nevertheless a 
priest. But of chief importance here is the reaction of 
the clergy to the invitation of the Third Estate to sit 
among them. While the nobles proudly sat aloof without 
regard to the actions of the Third Estate, the body of 
the clergy gradually, one after the other, forsook their 
seats in the Second Estate to sit with the Commons. The 
lower orders of the clergy first started the movement 
and the higher orders followed the former’s example. By 
the time the Constitutional Assembly was farmed the 
clergy had largely come over to the Third Estate 
voluntarily. 

The embryonic French Revolution was especially 
cherished by members of the lower clergy. They as 
well as the poor, were oppressed, and they sympathized 
with the lot of their parishoners. However, when the 
Constitutional Assembly, in the control of godless men, 
showed its colors by oppressing the Church; requiring a 
“juring clergy” who would enslave the Church, the 
Church rose militantly. Here was an army of society and 
of Christianity which it must combat. It was not the 
theory of Democracy with which the Church took issue, 
but the particularly virulent mold into which this democ- 
racy was trying to pour itself. 

So much for the Revolution. But next we have it 
thrown up to us that the reactionary era of Metternich, 
following the fall of Napoleon, was purely a Catholic 
reaction. And now political democracy was whipped 
into its dungeon. It was a Catholic reaction in as much 
as that Church was a power in favor of it; but so also 
were Lutheranism and Anglicanism and most of the con- 
temporary powers for peace and order. Metternich is 
credited with saying: “It is peace the world wants, not 
liberty.” That is the epitome of the Catholic Church 
policy all during the revolutionary movements of the last 
century. If the only means of obtaining liberty is by 
disorder and slaughter, the Church resolutely turns her 
face from such liberty, and uses all her forces in an 
earnest effort for peace. At this time the cause of liberty 
was closely associated in every mind and in every experi- 
ment with anarchy. The Church could not have been 
consistent to her cardinal principles if she had not favored 
reaction: . 

However by 1830, when the reaction had run its course 
and liberalism was coming to the fore, Catholic leaders 
were in the front ranks. Especially was this true in 
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France. During this time was the most constructive 
planning of the Catholics. Louis Phillipe was in power, 
a man hated at once by the radicals and by the Catholics.’ 
Sooner or later he must fall, and all were planning reforms 
to take place after his Government. 

In France we have such famous names as Lammenais, 
Ozanam, Melun, Falloux, Lacordaire, Montalembert. In 
Italy Pius IX was made Pope, a liberal by reputation, 
and whose opening act confirmed the reputation. The 
whole Catholic world seemed lining up with liberal 
reforms. 

Abbe Lammenais was the first leader of this liberal 
movement within the Church. Catholics did wrong, he 
said, to seek the interests of Catholicism in “the dust of 
a shattered throne.” This seemed the dominant opinion 
in France. This famous priest founded the Avenir, a 
powerful paper which preached his doctrines. He de- 
nounced the reactionaries among the clergy and wrote 
that “the priest has become the gendarme of royalty.” 
He went further in his ideas and said: “ You tremble 
before liberalism; Catholicize it and society will be 
reborn.” That is exactly what the Catholic Social party 
of this period set out to do: to Catholicize liberalism. The 
Social Catholics attacked the pernicious Jaissez faire doc- 
trine which was then working such havoc among the 
poorer classes of Europe. They defended the right of 
association which included the right of the laborers to 
organize. But on the other hand they fought against the 
spread of Blanc’s theories of Socialism which undermined 
the family and the Church. In short they struck the 
golden mean which the Church holds today between 
laissez faire capitalism and communism. 

Lacordaire was a great preacher at this time in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and electrified Paris with his 
lectures on social problems. Crowds thronged the 
Cathedral to hear him speak. Melun declared that he 
worked for “ the reconciliation of the country and of the 
century with Catholicism.” Ozanam founded that great 
lay organization of charity, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. The Church organized the workingmen for their 
betterment; it entered into every social problem, restrain- 
ing the radicals and culling the abuses of each movement. 
The Catholic press was a powerful influence in favor of 
sane and moderate liberalism. There was but one rift in 
the current of liberalism. Lammenais went so far as to 
plead for the separation of Church and State. He 
especially disliked the salaries which the French govern- 
ment doled out to the clergy. He called it “the morsel 
of bread that is thrown to the clergy, only as the seal of 
their oppression.” However we of American environment 
may sympathize with this, it was not palatable to an old 
world Pope like Gregory XVI. The great Frenchman was 
called to Rome and at first seemed to be submissive to 
the Pope’s demand that he retract. However on his return 
to France his hot blood boiled in rebellion and he reiter- 
ated his stand on this point of religious discipline and was 
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excommunicated. The other French liberals quickly 
acceded to the Pope and Montalembert assumed the leader- 
ship made vacant by Lammenais’ displacement. 

At the formation of the second French Republic in 1848, 
Catholic liberalism reached its climax. The Catholic 
clergy to a man hailed the: Republic with rejoicing and 
urged every voter to go to the polls. Here as never before 
was the Catholic principle of “ order” emphasized. The 
Univers, a Catholic paper, said: “ What is it that the 
Church has liked in the monarchy? It is a principle of 
order. What is it that it has feared in the republic before 
the encouraging example which the United States gave 
the world? The lamentable recollection of an anarchy 
which was for it the negation of all liberty.” Again the 
same paper said: 

No one refuses his adhesion to the Republican Government, but 
who would wish to support that which they call revolutionary 
government?” 

The Archbishop of Paris thus expressed himself at the 
time of the elections for the assembly. 

We do not vote for any of the parties which hitherto have divided 


our assemblies, but for a single party in which all the others 
ought to be lost today; this party is that of order and of liberty. 


How interesting and important it is to note here the 
injunction of order and liberty; but in his mind as in the 
minds of most Catholics the former was of far greater 
moment. Within the year the Archbishop was to meet 
his death through the disorder of the Republic and among 
his coreligionists there was to result a reaction against 
republicanism. 

Largely through the campaigning of the Church the 

elected constitutional assembly was made up of moderate 
liberals which could readily control the strong socialistic 
faction, which the Church feared. It was because of this 
that on May 15, a Paris mob, led by some Socialist 
demagogues, invaded the assembly because of their dis- 
satisfaction and endeavored to intimidate the assemblymen. 
This struck fear into the hearts of many a moderate 
republican. It smacked too much of the mob rule of ’93. 
The great Lacordaire exclaimed. “ The Republic is lost,” 
and three days later he resigned his seat in the assembly. 
Melun wrote in his memoirs : 
This violation of the law by the might of the populace, made 
all my confidence wane, and that day I despaired of the republic. 
This reaction which had now set in was well promoted by 
the riotous June days in which the Archbishop of Paris 
was killed in his attempts to keep peace between two 
factions. We might mention that this strong reaction was 
further strengthened by Roman events of this year; for 
the Italian liberals drove Pius IX out of Rome and to 
Gaeta. 

This reaction paved the way to the candidateship of 
Louis Bonaparte and finally to the Empire. The Catholic 
Church preferred the order of a stable Empire to the 
liberty promised by a republic subject to change and 
frequent abuses at the hands of a Socialist mob. It was 
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largely through the rather reluctant support of the Catholic 
Church that Bonaparte was crowned. 

In Rome the course of events had been similar. On 
his ascent to the Papal throne Pius IX gave promise of 
being a very liberal pontiff. He began with liberal re- 
forms, against the advice and wishes of the conservative 
group of the Gregorian regime. But checked by the 
counsel of his advisers as well as by his constitutional 
caution, the Roman people became impatient under his 
slowness; they rioted and expressed in every way their 
displeasure with the Government. The Pope, never a good 
statesman, and under the reactionary counsel of such men 
as Antonelli, became embittered by their ingratitude ‘and 
grew more repressive. His choice aide, Rossi, a French- 
man, was assassinated by the Romans; and Pius himself 
fled with his court to Gaeta. There, influenced by his 
unfortunate circumstances, by the Neapolitan court which 
moved to visit him, and by Cardinal Antonelli, his ideas 
became more reactionary. It was natural in his character, 
but a Catholic cannot but regret some of the results. 

But we have said enough for our purpose. We have 
traced the policies of the Church through the most revolu- 
tionary times of the Christian era. And in the face of 
what we have seen, we can hardly be expected to believe 
all we hear about the Catholic Church’s essential enmity 
for political democracy. Through history the Church has 
looked for the welfare of mankind. But she considers 
that welfare to be bound up in peace far more intimately 
than in political liberty. When liberty and peace can be 
welded together she is first to acclaim it; but when liberty 
can be had only without peace, she regards that liberty as 
none at all, but as the worst of enslavements. Her policy 
today is what it has generally been for the last century. 
The policy of the Church in the United States is but a 
continuation of her activities in France prior to 1848. 
Leo XIII has written his Encyclical on Labor, one of the 
great documents of the world. Doctor Ryan of the 
Catholic University has given us his plan of Social 
Democracy, a plan which is certainly superior to the much 
heralded one of Karl Marx. The Church is continuing to 
do what it set out to do, “ Catholicizing liberalism.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


The Right to Strike 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Philip H. Burkett, S.J., in the issue of America for June 28. 
tells us that “the right to strike is a genuine right.” Then 
the good writer goes on to say a lot of things which seem to 
make his apodictical assertion more or less nugatory. I think it 
would be safer for the clergy to leave the discussion of such ques- 
tions to laymen, unless we can take the side of the workingman. 
That side I wish to assume. Father Burkett’s principal objections 
to a strike appear to be based on the belief that the public will 
suffer. This is certainly true, but why should not the public be 
willing to suffer? Must the worker suffer injustice to prevent 
hardship to the public, and the public not be called upon to suffer 
hardship to prevent injustice to the worker? Must a man take 
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a job which does not pay a living wage? May he not quit such 
a job? In other words, may he not strike? What is society for? 
Must we not all stand together, or fall together, for the rights 
of one? 

Take, for example, the coal miners. They work under condi- 
tions that hourly jeopardize life and limb, and receive inadequate 
wages. Have they no right to quit their job? Certain writers 
and among them priests, answer they have not such a right. The 
public, they tell us, must be considered. Industry will be paralyzed, 
transportation crippled. The public freeze, if the miners strike. 
And if they strike, what then? Draft men for the mines? Yes, 
from every class in the community! The State should say: 
“Gentlemen, you assure us that we have a right to draft men for 
the mines. Therefore, take your life in your hands, along with a 
pick and a shovel, and descend into those damp, dark mines and 
turn out a few tons of coal pro bono publico.” Do you not think 
the theorists would emerge with revised opinions as to the right 
of men to strike? 

If Father Burkett would substitute the word “war” for the 
word “ strike” in his proposition, and apply the same line of reason- 
ing, I rather imagine he would prove that all wars since the be- 
ginning of time have been unjust.* 

San Bruno, Calif. 


Shall We Have a Catholic Party? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is to be hoped that your able and patriotic editorial of, July 
12, entitled, “ Shall We Have a Catholic Party?” will receive the 
widest publicity both in your exchanges and the daily press, as it 
makes articulate the prevalent Catholic sentiment on the subject. 
Let us not forget that the K. K. K. (which Mr. Van Loon gives as 
the raison d'etre for organizing a Catholic party) is as much 
anti-American as anti-Catholic; and were it exclusively the latter 
the basic sense of fair play which is America’s bed-rock trait, 
would, in the future as in the past, take care of the problem, 
provided Catholics as citizens were cognizant of their civil rights 
and acted accordingly. As a rule, a group or a people do not 
champion the cause of a supinely indifferent individual, too lazy 
to acquaint himself with or invoke the constitutional safeguards 
which if employed would vanquish unlawful adversaries, whether 
of the K. K. K. or other brands. Unfortunately, our American 
electorate, including Catholics, is not universally intelligent as 
to the function of the ballot. And so we have demagogues and 
K. K. K’s. How to educate our electorate along desirable 
American lines in the discriminatory use of the ballot bids fair 
to be the abiding problem of these United States. 

It is indeed “ unthinkable” that there should arise in these United 
States the need for a Catholic party, for to quote from the edi- 
torial referred to “neither socially nor politically are American 
Catholics a class apart. They are found in all classes and parties, 
in all professions and vocations.” They are interwoven into the 
professional, social and economic life of America with their 
fellow-citizens of other creeds who are their colleagues and co- 
workers in the daily affairs of life. Local and national problems 
engage their attention as citizens in common with their neighbors. 
That a healthy division of opinion can exist among Catholics on 
social and economic questions, just as a healthy unity of belief 
exists, in matters of Faith and morals, the pending Child Labor 
Amendment as discussed in America’s correspondence is proof. 

Let us not confuse the noisy, ultra-spectacular, law-defying Ku 
Klux Klan with a political party or parties. Political conventions 
or gatherings are inaccurate criteria by which to gage American 
public opinion. For all the thinking people do not attend as 
delegates, though it is safe to predict that four years hence think- 
ing people will be represented in greater numbers. It is, indeed, 
“unthinkable,” that there should be such a thing as a Catholic 
bloc in these United States. Were American basic principles 
being violated, that is, “ were political parties bent upon the de- 
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struction of civil and religious rights of American citizens who 
are Catholics, the formation of a Catholic political party 

might be useful or even necessary.. At present these conditions 
do not exist.” Mr. Van Loon’s prophesy to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 


Boston. A. O’Brien. 


Girls a la Mode 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


There is a man about town in Chicago known as the “loop 
hound.” He is a despicable creature who uses rouge, perfume, 
has his hair marcelled and in general is as effeminate as he dare 
be and keep out of jail. He is hated by everybody outside of his 
own class, and justly so. Why is it, I wondered, after reading 
Ella E. M. Flick’s article in the July 12 issue of America, that 
the female of this species, the “ flapper,” has so many good people 
defending her when she imitates the male. If she cuts her hair 
short in imitation of a music hall dancer she is excused because 
it is supposed to be handy; if she wears pantaloons, and calls 
them “knickers,” the same excuse is offered. If she wears stock- 
ings in the style of a ten-year-old girl, and advertises it by short- 
ening the length of her dress, and it is suggested that she is put- 
ting the pagans of old to shame with such immodesty, she is 
excused with the silly remark that if there is anything wrong 
with such a style the men’s morals are to blame. If she dances 
in public with a man, dances that would make the old female 
side-show dancer, who danced alone, blush with shame, even 
mamma does not object, because Mary Ann must do it or be a 
“wall flower.” Such barbarism as plucking of eyebrows and 
lip sticks are blamed on that vulgarian the male. 

Feminist, male and female, most of them evolutionist, who be- 
lieve that the race must ever climb upward, morally and physically, 
have spread their false doctrine abroad so consistently, since the 
yellow journal entered into our life, that it is rare to find two 
persons who can agree on what is right and wrong. Brisbane, 
for instance, has repeated so many times the ignorant remark 
about women being superior intellectually to men, that it is sur- 
prising how many of them have finally credited it. And they quite 
agree with him that a superior intellect is about the greatest 
thing that we can boast of. So many different writers are spread- 
ing the false doctrine of a double standard of morals that it is 
pitiful to see the number of girls who believe it. 

At least nine out of ten people writing on this subject give us 
to understand that Mary Ann is about as good as her grandma. 
In grandma’s time nearly all Americans belonged to a Church 
of some kind, divorces were few, large families were popular, 
sex novels were few and far between, dancing was respectable, 
the stage was comparatively clean and the demoralizing influence 
of the auto and motion picture were unknown. It is probably 
true that if grandma were young today she would be like Mary 
Ann, but is that any reason why Mary Ann should be told she 
is as good as grandma was? The policy of the clergy in America 
seems to be that of tolerance and silence towards these changes, 
knowing as they do that this is a materialistic age and that Mary 
Ann is doing as well as can be expected. But the lay Catholic 
is going them one better by excusing the “ flapper” for every move 
she makes until she is of the opinion that there is no such thing as 
modesty. 

This all sounds harsh, but plain speaking must be done on the 
subject or Chesterton’s prophesy, of the sex problem taking the 
place of all other issues for the church to battle with, will come 
true sooner than he predicted. For my part, I say let the girls 
smoke if they wish, let them drink wine, if they can get it and 
do not drink too much. Let them bob their hair and wear knickers, 
but for goodness sake do not apologize for them when they do it. 
When she dresses immodestly and walks abroad with a big red 
apple in her hand her mamma should use a shingle on her. 

La Grange, III. BB hl 
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Federal Supervision of the Schools 

N an article published in a recent number of the Dear- 

born Independent, Mr. Aaron Hardy Ulm repeats a 
number of the criticisms of the Sterling-Reed Federal 
education bill which have appeared from time to time 
for nearly six years in the pages of this review. Mr. Ulm 
is not deceived by the voluble protests of the bill’s pro- 
ponents. After careful study he finds that it means Fed- 
eral control and he agrees with Representative Garret of 
Tennessee who writes: “ Let this bill pass, and in twenty 
years the style of your school houses will be dictated from 
Washington.” 

The basic danger of the bill lies in the fact that in return 
for alleged “ help” from Washington, the States will be 
obliged to surrender their educational independence. Even 
in its present form the bill imposes nearly half-a-dozen 
far-reaching restrictions and requirements upon the States. 
What new restrictions can be forged is evident from the 
growth in influence and power, secured largely through 
political influence of a kind wholly undesirable in the Gov- 
ernment’s work, of every bureau and department of a 
similar nature at Washington. All men love power, but 
no one so much as a bureaucrat; and the bill contemplates 
a Department which would be his favorite resting-place 
Mr. Ulm quotes the description given by the former State 
Superintendent of Education in Kansas, of the Govern- 
ment’s procedure in administering “ Federal-aid voca- 
tional education.” 


After Kansas contributes her funds to the Federal Government, 
Kansas is told what she must do, how she must do it and when 
she must do it, to get any of this money back. She must agree 
to use this money within a certain time for certain purposes and 
under certain conditions, and must do these things before any 
money is turned back to the State. For fear that Kansas does 
not comply in all Federal requirements, a number of inspectors 
and supervisors are sent to see if Kansas is meeting the re- 
quirements in every way. The Federal supervision and inspection 
furnishes positions for a number of men, and is quite expensive. 
Kansas pays the bills. 
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‘Of course Kansas pays. The assertion that under the 
so-called “ fifty-fifty ” plan, whatever the Federal Govern- 
ment supplies is a “ donation” or a “ gift” or aught but 
that which the States themselves have first provided, is 
simply untrue. In fact, the States do not receive as much 
as they provide. What they get is what is left after the 
overhead expenses are deducted, and Washington overhead 
expenses are never small, since the Government almost 
invariably conducts its bureaus and departments in a 
wasteful slip-shod fashion. In these days proof of this 
assertion is scarcely called for, but if it be demanded, 
the story of how we built, or failed to build, our aircraft 
for the war, the story of the Government’s scandalous 
conduct of the war veterans’ bureau, and the story of Tea 
Pot Dome with its allied interests, will furnish proof in 
abundance. 

From the economic standpoint, the “ fifty-fifty” plan 
applied to the schools is worse than silly. It is a crime. 
As has been repeatedly urged in these pages, whatever 
money the States desire to devote to education should be 
used for the schools and not for the support of a group of 
politicians at Washington masquerading as experts, quali- 
fied to inspect, supervise and control the schools of the 
States. 


Don’t “ Let George Do It” 

[STINCTIVE traits of human nature often manifest 

themselves in the group. The man who looks for 
alms and counts upon them is the professional mendicant. 
Every penny dropped into his outstretched palm lowers 
him in the scale of social usefulness. Ordinarily the only 
people who can take a gift without harm are hard-work- 
ing, self-respecting, independent folk, who never ask, but 
receive with reluctance and only in the press of absolute 
necessity. 

It is a fact of experience that even State aid for town 
and city schools can be exceedingly harmful unless the 
community itself is genuinely interested in education. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century, Connecticut 
established a State fund to pay the salaries of common 
school teachers “and so relieve the towns and the school 
societies almost entirely from local taxes.” The result 
might have been foreseen. The towns took the money 
and turned control over to the State; the State, in turn, 
was unable to exercise it properly and the schools rapidly 
deteriorated. The fund became “a notorious example 
of a magnificent endowment” writes Professor F. H. 
Swift, quoted by Mr. Ulm, “ creating educational disaster.” 
Towns are like individuals. They are always quite willing 
to “let George do it” and when George volunteers or is 
forced, they inspect the result, if at all, with a careless 
eye, and again, like the individual, are not deeply inter- 
ested in what they are not compelled to direct, supervise 
and pay for. The Sterling-Reed bill, by making control 
at Washington inevitable, would repeat the Connecticut 
disaster on a national scale. 
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For it would be impossible for a Secretary of Education, 
were he possessed of the combined wisdom of Plato, Aris- 
totle and Solomon, a fusion rarely found in a cabinet 
officer, to “supervise” the educational activities of the 
various States. The country is too large, its needs and 
resources too varying. A New York commission which 
investigated the rural schools reported that the schools 
could not be satisfactorily supervised from Albany because 
the State capital was too remote! If even “a county in 
most cases is too large for the administration and super- 
vision of so intimate an institution as the school,” what 
superman must he needs be, for whom the entire United 
States will not be “too large for the administration and 
supervision of so intimate an institution as the school.” 

What has been said of the well-meant efforts of certain 
social workers to secure a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting child-labor is applicable to the Federal education 
bill, a measure with which it is closely allied: use your 
energy to induce the States to forbid child-labor, and the 
amendment will be unnecessary. Fail to interest the States 
in this social reform and the amendment will probably be 
useless. If the States and the local communities are not 
alive to the need of good schools, the situation cannot be 
remedied by stamping a group of politicians “ experts ” 
and requiring the country to pay for their upkeep. Reform 
must begin at home. It cannot be imposed from without. 


The Ostrich and the Klan 


| F the politicians think that they have laid the spectre of 

the Klan by refusing to mention it in their party plat- 
forms, they are due for a speedy awakening. The Social- 
ists alone had the courage to denounce it in terms not to 
be misunderstood. The other political leaders took pat- 
tern by the ostrich and buried their heads in the sand 
whenever the Klan was mentioned. 

But, as the New York Times observes, “ evidence ac- 
cumulates day by day that the Republicans will have to 
say something or do something about the Klan,” and the 
same is true of the Democrats. Mere affirmations of the 
constitutional principle of religious liberty mean nothing 
in the face of the activities of the Klan in Ohio and In- 
diana, to note two Republican strongholds, and on that 
favored heath of Democrats, Texas. An impartial student 
will conclude that, as far as friendship for the Klan or 
hostility to it, is concerned, both the great parties are 
tarred with the same stick. Their leaders are deaf, dumb, 
blind and half-witted. What the entire country knows, 
they, bless their innocent and unsuspecting hearts, have 
never heard of. “ The Klan? What is that?” they inquire 
in guileless simplicity. And when the evidence is presented 
they relapse into their native lathargy, mumbling a vague 
reference to the Constitution. 

As a matter of plain record, both parties have refused 
to face and condemn one of the most dangerous manifesta- 
tions of religious and social bigotry that has ever arisen in 
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this country, and every citizen intelligent enough to be 
left at large, is aware of the evasion. Touching the Presi- 
dential candidates, presumably they are estimable gentle- 
men. But neither is a Moses to lead us out of the political 
wilderness, and their platforms, with which, incidentally, 
neither candidate seems wholly satisfied, are a bungling 
mixture of hypocrisy and platitude. 

One reassuring feature of the impending campaign is 
the probability that no candidate will poll a full “ party ” 
vote. The general dissatisfaction now prevailing may 
mark the dissolution of the convention system, and a return 
to methods of nomination more direttly controlled by the 
people. Thousands, probably, will not vote at all in No- 
vember, and a larger number will find themselves forced 
to vote not for the candidate of their preference, but for 
the one they judge least disqualified. As an example of 
a representative democracy, we present some curious 
anomalies to the world, and the pity of it all is that we 
need not do so. 


The Wrath of Bishop Brown 


HE lawyers who spoke for Bishop Brown of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church when that venerable 
gentleman was arraigned for heresy, are not troubled by 
dreams of fagots and cruel but cleansing flames for their 
client. If there is to be any burning when the Court con- 
venes on October 14 to impose sentence, it is the Bench 
which convicted Bishop Brown after refusing to permit 
itself to be interrogated, which should furnish the fuel. 
Mr. Joseph W. Sharts, of counsel to Mr. Eugene Debs 
when the Socialist leader was tried for obstructing the 
draft-act, intimates this opinion on fuel in his appeal from 
the finding of the Bench. 

Mr. Sharts makes much of the point that the court over- 
ruled his demand for a bill of particulars. The demand 
was reasonable, but the judges should not be too severely 
condemned for declining the impossible. True, Bishop 
Brown’s delinquencies were plain enough, even to the eyes 
of the laity. He denied the existence of God, the Divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the inspiration of Holy Writ, 
the efficacy of prayer and of the Sacraments, and after a 
denial of practically every article of the Christian religion, 
concluded by denying that he was a heretic or an atheist. 
His defense is that while he yields to none in his reverence 
for the Scriptures, the Prayer Book and the Creed, upon 
which he bases his religious convictions, he must refuse 
to admit that any Bishop, or the entire Bench, has 
authority to bind his conscience and compel him to accept 
an interpretation of their meaning which differs from his 
own. As Mr. Sharts argued, with the concurrence of the 
Bishop, it is the right of every member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church to arrive, through prayer and medita- 
tion, at his own interpretation, without let or hindrance 
from any man or congregation of men. 

In indirect fashion, Bishop Brown and his counsel are 
simply denying what no old-fashioned Episcopalian would 
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ever have thought of asserting, namely, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is competent to define infallibly the 
dogmas of Divine revelation and to require their accept- 
ance under peril of eternal salvation. In this, their posi- 
tion is impregnable, and Mr. Edward Bushnell, Mr. 
Sharts’ associate, announces that he will demand an answer 
to the question, “ What are the doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church?” to which all must assent. Until this 
question is settled, “there is no possible way of proving 
that Bishop Brown is guilty of teaching contrary to those 
doctrines. It is doubtless within the power of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,” he adds, “ to declare what 
the clergy may teach, but it has never done so. Our 
question has never had an authoritative answer.” 

Surely if the Protestant Episcopal Church does not 
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know what it teaches, it is in no position to accuse any one 
of deviating from that teaching. If Bishop Brown is to 
be cut off, he is entitled to know from what he is cut, and 
why. The sharp, but justified, criticism made by Messrs. 
Sharts and Bushnell reveals the weakness of all 
Protestantism. Not only is it without authority to teach 
in the Name of Christ, but it is unable to formulate with 
precision and finality, its own doctrines. Solely to the 
Church of Christ, under her visible head the Vicar of 
Christ, was entrusted the tremendous commission to teach 
all truth with an authority binding the consciences of men, 
and to rule with a power which is the power of Christ 
Himself Who has promised to abide with His Church to 
the end of time. The case of Bishop Brown emphasizes 
the contrast. 


Literature 


Certain Lives of the Saints 
EVIEWING Chesterton’s “St. Francis,” in the 
Dublin Review, “ W.M.” says, “ The day on which 
you read it is a palmy day that has no dates.” Not many 
years ago the saints were made so uninteresting that to 
read their lives was a task commendable but wearisome. 

The greater number of old English lives of the saints 
were reverent, edifying, and dull: so reverent and edifying 
that no little human trait, much less a failing, was ever 
mentioned ; so dull that the devout used them for spiritual 
reading, in a penitential spirit, and the irreverent made 
them a symbol of all that is a bore. The reader was given 
a detailed account of every important incident in the saint’s 
life, but never learned what enemies he had had to fight 
within his own soul or what defeats and victories he had 
known there. The impression received was that he had 
not been, in any sense, an ordinary human being; but 
rather an angel slightly disguised who never slipped, 
never even lagged, on the steep road to perfection. He had 
had no little peculiarities, no whimsical, lovable traits, no 
sense of humor. There were often three or four con- 
cluding chapters devoted to illustrating the virtues in 
which he had excelled, which convinced the most sanguine 
that sanctity was quite beyond their power and not greatly 
to their liking. 

But within the last few years we have fallen heir to 
lives which humanize certain saints, without in the least 
minimizing their dazzling holiness. To the reading public 
sanctity is no longer synonymous with dullness. We 
know, at last, that, as Francis Thompson said: “ Saints 
are not fashioned customarily from tea and carpet 
slippers.” Chesterton in “ St. Francis,” Francis Thomp- 
son in “ St. Ignatius,” John Ayscough in “ San Celestino,” 
have proved this. Shaw may have been attempting some- 


thing of the sort, but he de-supernaturalized his heroine 
and gave us a Joan who never was on sea or land. St. 
Joan was, above all things else, a chosen servant of God; 
he sees in her but a high-spirited, patriotic, good girl, very 
frank and rather boyish. Chesterton and John Ayscough 
protest that they are unworthy to paint a saint; Shaw 
thinks himself eminently qualified for the task. 

To write well the story of a saint it is necessary to 
make his personality vivid; but this is not enough. The 
author must love him, and must be conscious that he can- 
not fully understand, much less explain, the secret of 
the King. Possibly not even another saint could do so; 
so far as I know none has tried. 

In Francis Thompson’s “ St. Ignatius,” not only is the 
style attractive, but it is made clear that the saint was so: 
an impetuous, ambitious, generous nature “ not easy to be 
subdued to sanctity,” which yet is conquered and held for 
God’s cause. Young, St. Ignatius loved to pore over 
chivalric romances, and “ was pleased that his handsome 
person should go handsomely clothed. Inigo’s tailor was 
not the least of his devotions.” He loved a noble lady, 
wrote poems in her honor, and performed deeds of valor 
as the shortest, surest way to her favor. Old, a veteran 
in heroic service of God, we are not given to understand 
that he had lost all resemblance to the soldier of Pampe- 
luna. He was still singularly magnetic. Much suffering 
had taught him tender consideration for the sick, great pity 
for the tempted and the scrupulous; but he could be as 
stern with others as with himself. At sixty, he declared 
that at a word from the Pope he would board the nearest 
galley and put off without oars, sails, or provisions. “ But 
where would be the prudence of that?” a hearer inquired. 
Thompson tells us that the old saint answered, “ right 
soldierly, ‘ Prudence is the virtue of those who command, 
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not of those who obey.’” From his followers he expected 
like obedience ; they must be soldiers, too, in the Company 
of Jesus. 

John Ayscough’s “‘ San Celestino,” a saint’s life told in 
the form of a story, is a singularly vivid character sketch, 
drawn by the hand of a lover who is also a master-crafts- 
man. St. Celestine, he would persuade us, was not devoid 
of humor, but only careful not to use it against even such 
deserving targets as the sub-deacon Lippo. He renounced 
human intercourse, as far as possible; but not tender, en- 
during love for his own. As Pope, we are shown the 
pathetic figure of a frightened, dazed, homesick old man, 
suffering intensely in his horror of honor, a grief he bore 
alone. 

It would not be easy to mention a passage more touch- 
ing than the scene in which the aged saint talks of his 
boyhood home, of his mother, of his brothers and their 
love of teasing; and finally of the Master whom he had 
served so long. 

If life lasted a thousand years, could one.learn how sweet He 
is? St. Francis used to say to his friars, “ Little brothers, let 
us begin to love God a little.” I am beginning. Even I. In 
Heaven one will go on learning. Some learn slowly. I was always 
slow. God will give me time. He is never impatient like us: 
He does not watch us, in a hurry, but attends to other things and 
waits till we are ready for him. Then He looks again. 

Does this resemble the solemn sermonizing that made 
saints’ lives a by-word for dullness? 

Father Kane’s story of St. Stanislaus, Louise Imogen 
Guiney’s “ Edmund Campion,” and Father Walsh’s “A 
Modern Martyr” are other examples of comparatively 
new and very attractive studies of saintship. The latest, 
and perhaps the best of all, is Chesterton’s “ St. Francis ” ; 
the fruit of life-long love for his saint, and of the new 
found joy of being at home in the Church which nurtured 
his hero. The book spares us all dates, all systematic tell- 
ing of the story. It aims to give a vivid, truthful picture, 
in colors which will show even the unbelieving why the 
Church numbers him among the Blessed, how tremendous 
has been his influence, and how gay and lovable and 
intensely individual he was. All that is best in Chesterton 
is at its best in “ St. Francis ”; his humor, his paradoxes, 
his enthusiasm for all that is manly and brave and good, 
his reverence for those whom the King hath deigned to 
honor. The book is to be read and reread. 

Even adding the other interesting lives which we have, 
the list is all too short. There are many saints whom it 
would be a joy to know better through the loving inter- 
pretation of a man who can write. Love is the first 
requisite. In his preface Chesterton tells us how he has 
always loved St. Francis; John Ayscough says that affec- 
tion and devotion made him venture to write of Celestine; 
whatever Francis Thompson may have thought of St. 
Ignatius when he began his work, we have Mr. Meynell’s 
testimony that it brought him near to the Saint and his 
companions and moved him to ask for a Jesuit when he lay 
upon his death bed. FLoRENCE GILMORE. 
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A RICH YOUNG MAN REMEMBERS 


He spoke, and his words held music, 

In tones of the murmuring of bees; 

A wind stole down from the river Jordan, 
Under the cedar-trees. 


The green leaves beckoned, and His eyes spoke, 
As if calling me from afar, 

The noon-sun crept in the folds of His robe, 
And His face flamed like a star. 


His eyes spoke, and the cedars listened, 
*Though His lips were dumb; 

And the Hills of Judaea rose up at the word, 
As I, too, heard it: Come! 


Yea, the world of men fell away from sight 
Midway on a storm-black sea, 

A thousand ships went down in blood— 

I saw a Face— ’t was He! 


Then straight from the waste of a fire-swept plain, 
One flowering bough soared high, 

Whereon an angel wrote in gold: 
eeranelilisetapdlliveie-oll, 


His eyes spoke, while the cedars listened, 
And the birds at play; 
But I dreamed of home and the horns of honey, 
And turned away. 
J. Corson MILLer. 


REVIEWS 
The Profession of Arms. By Evsrince Coisy,, Ph.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. $1.50. 


Though pacifists continue to struggle so belligerently for the 
abolition of all wars, the army is still with us, and probabiy will 
remain with us for many a decade to come. As long as we sup- 
port a military organization, we have no alternative but to make 
it as efficient as possible. This is the amicably militaristic view 
taken by Captain Colby. He detests war as deeply as Sherman 
did, but if war is necessary, and we are not certain that at times 
it is unavoidable, we as a nation must be prepared for it. The 
army that Captain Colby describes is not that of the parade, with 
flying colors and inspiring bands; it is rather an army that re- 
solves itself into a highly efficient business organization. After a 
summary view of the present status of our military forces and an 
analysis .of the qualifications required for the young man who 
chooses the army as a profession, Captain Colby considers in 
detail the training given to an officer and the departments of the 
service to which he may be assigned. The officer must not be 
carried away by the mere glamor of a soldier’s life; the officer 
must be a gentleman, he must have a facile mind, an enduring 
interest in his work, the personality that befits leadership, a loyalty 
that is supreme. With these and other basic characteristics sup- 
posed, the officer must pass through an academic course of highly 
specialized and technical studies. When he has completed these, 
he is ready for service in some definite branch of the organization. 
Captain Colby, in a series of chapters, then discusses the duties 
of and the position held by each section of the army. The book 
is short but it leaves no misconception of army life nor of the 
question of intelligent preparedness. It may be regarded as a 
sane, well-balanced and intelligently written recruiting-manual. 

io 


The New World of Labor. By SHERWoop Eppy. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 

The direct preparation for the writing of this book was a trip 
around the world in 1922 and 1923 to study labor conditions. 
But behind this experience lay the preparation of a life time. Our 
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brain is dizzy as we read of the conditions of the oppressed classes 
in China, Japan and India, and ponder the sufferings of the silent 
thousands of millions who may yet some time arise in a mighty 
revolution, as did the workers of Russia, if wise provisions are 
not made to render their lot more human. Industrially, they 
are at present passing through the crisis which came to the 
nations of Europe and America a century ago and more, when 
the new application of machinery threw the masses out of their 
normal life and the new capitalism exploited them in the most 
mercilessly pagan way. Russia, too, receives an appraisal at the 
hands of the author which at all events is honest and candid on 
his part. However, we somewhat lose our bearings when suddenly, 
in the middle of the volume, a lengthy history of European labor 
from its earliest days is inserted. Mr. Eddy’s interpretation of 
the Middle Ages fails to catch, wholly and accurately, the spirit 
of those times, although there is no question, here or elsewhere, 
of any conscious prejudice in his mind. His challenge to the 
modern world is that it has failed to live up to the teachings 
of Christ in its industrial relations. While a firm believer in 
organized Christianity, and acknowledging the existence of much 
vital Christianity in the world today, he arraigns both Catholic 
and Protestant leaders for having largely failed in their social 
duties. Here, as in other places, his words call for discrimination, 
but while the Church has not failed, and we can point to her 
social doctrine expressed by Leo XIII, we must also admit that 
there is much in which individual Catholics have been wanting. 


. & 





Success in a New Era. By James J. Warsu, M.D. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. $1.25. 

During the World War we read and heard much of “ morale,” 
of the ingenious methods used to preserve it among the soldiers, 
and of the truly wonderful effects attributed to the “morale” of 
armies. Dr. Walsh, in his new book, has touched upon this 
quality from another point of view, and defining “morale” as 
“a combination of courage and faith in oneself” he maintains 
that real success in life is effected primarily by personal “ morale.” 
It is very interesting to follow the author as he develops his 
unique, yet age-old theory that the human will is the dominant 
factor in all man’s activities and that training the will, while all- 
important, is not so difficult as is commonly imagined; all of this 
is substantiated by copious examples from real life. Though much 
proof is drawn from the military world, yet the learned doctor 
has not forgotten his classics, for his Greek testimonies add weight 
to his argument, while Hamlet also bears witness to the need of 
personal “morale.” What a world ours would be if we all used 
our faculties of body and soul to best advantage! 


If men lived up to their maximum of effort we could 
probably do the world’s work, all of it, in some three hours 
a day at the most and take the rest of the time for the cul- 
tivation of our mind and the development of our powers and 
the enjoyment of the good things of life with supreme 
satisfaction. 

Dr. Walsh is very thorough in his method, and in the various 
chapters of this book he elaborates the practical means of attaining 
success, which in general can be reduced to the removal of 
dreads, inhibitions hindering the full play of our powers, and the 
proper recreation of mind and body. “The difference between 
success and failure is in the personal capacity,” and “ Success in a 
New Era” shows us how to make the best of our “personal 


capacity.” | oe 8 





The History of the Popes. Vol. XIII. From the German of 
Lupwic, FREIHERR vON PAstor. Edited by RALPH FRANCIS KERR. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $4.50. 

At last the great work of Ludwig von Pastor is being fully 
carried on. It is ten years since the eleventh and twelfth English 
volumes have appeared. The great historian had to discontinue 
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his work during the war and has only recently been able to com- 
plete his seventh German volume, which will make up the 
thirteenth and fourteenth volumes in English. We expect the 
fourteenth before the end of this year. The present volume deals 
with the pontificate of Julius III (1550-1555) and keeps to the 
highest standards of historical workmanship which have given 
such value to the preceding volumes. The election of Julius III, 
the second period of the Council of Trent, the spread of the 
Society of Jesus, the accession of Queen Mary of England and 
the mission of Cardinal Pole are treated with the minutest historic 
precision and in a spirit of absolute impartiality. In the longest 
conclave of history (Nov. 29, 1549-Feb. 8, 1550) during which 
Cardinal Pole lost the highest honor by only one vote, Giovanni 
Marie del Monte was elected. The unhappy weaknesses of the 
Pontiff are not passed over: “It is characteristic of the time that 
any pretext was seized upon for the arrangement of festivals. . . 

It is clear that the Pope, regardless of the gravity of the times, 
continued to follow in this respect the path in which his pre- 
decessors of the Renaissance had entered.” But: “ Because this 
activity (for reform) was not sufficiently known, and was there- 
fore underestimated, the dark side of his pontificate is more 
evident to us while the bright, at any ~ate weaker, side has fallen 
too much into the background.” The <ecent historians of the 
Society of Jesus, Astrain, Tacchi-Venturi, Fouqueray and Duhr, 
are all pressed into service. P. M. D. 


A Magician Among the Spirits. By Houpini. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 

Offe may be a writer of clever detective stories and an easy 
dupe for clever and unscrupulous tricksters. One may rise to the 
highest rank as a chemist or physicist and be little short of an 
imbecile when one lays aside the test-tube or galvanometer to cope 
with sleight-of-hand artists. It is the old story of the electrician 
thundering forth theological dicta; the tinsmith, dogmatizing on 
the value of works of art. They give us nothing new on these 
sublime subjects. They do succeed in making themselves ridiculous. 
Such prominent and learned gentlemen as Sir Conan Doyle, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Crookes, and a host of others—so 
many, in fact, that Barnum’s famous estimate seems ultra-conser- 
vative—have been hopelessly duped. This is the inevitable con- 
clusion one comes to after reading Houdini’s interesting and illum- 
inating book. Houdini is eminently qualified to speak on this 
subject, for the art of mystifying is his chosen field. He has 
examined the “phenomena” of all the famous mediums from the 
Fox Sisters, in 1848, up to our own day. Under his searching 
gaze, the “spirit extras” of “ spirit” photography are reduced to 
double exposure or palmed phosphorous; “ectoplasm” is common 
gauze; and the mysterious “ materialization,” say, of a human 
face, is seen to be the medium’s bare and utterly prosaic pedal 
extremity. Since he, himself, has reproduced the phenomena of 
rapping, levitation, slate-writing, and the other tomfoolery of the 
seance-room, we cannot blame him if he refuses to cry, 
“spooks!” whenever spiritists come forward with some new and 
“unexplainable manifestation.” The book is a revealing study of 
the mentality of spiritism’s high priests, as well as of the character 
and activities of its patron saints. J. A. L. 





Seven Times Seven. By Marta THompson Davies. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co. $3.00. 

The prologue gives the key to this volume, for it indicates that 
the author is convinced that the story of her nearly-fifty years 
is a precious legacy to posterity. 

Something must be done (she tells us) to preserve and 
record the world’s precious human documents and make them 
available for use in solving the problems concerning the funda- 


mental essentials of food, shelter, mating and religion. . . We 
who know how to use words as weapons or plough-shares or 
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pruning hooks or paint brushes, are we going to dip into our 
breasts and spread our glittering wisdom on the wall for him 
who runs to read and profit by, no matter how it hurts? I am! 
Thereafter she relates the story of her childhood in Kentucky, 
her early life in the Latin Quarter of Paris, her escapades in 
Rome and Venice. There cannot be the slightest criticism made of 
the literary dress of the narrative. That the memoir should be 
of profit and value, or even of interest, to readers at large may 
be doubted. Within the circle of friends of the writer the volume 
will find interested readers, since all the details are personal, some 
of them entirely too much so. B32. 


Development of Social Theory. By James P. LICHTENBERGER, 
Pu.D. New York: The Century Company. $4.00. 

To trace the development of social theory, Dr. Lichtenberger 
chooses striking individual thinkers of various epochs, from 
Plato to Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer. Each section begins with 
a brief historic outline, followed by an equally brief yet suffi- 
ciently detailed biography. The author purposed to inject as 
little as possible of his own views or convictions, but to allow the 
reader to see the subject of study through an uncolored glass. 
In this he succeeds admirably well where there is a question of 
men with whose doctrines he himself is in sympathy. The at- 
mosphere of the book, however, is strictly materialistic. Doubt- 
less he himself would be the last to admit this in as far as 
materialism has come to have a different meaning among modern 
sociologists from that which Christians give to it. A man may 
be an atheist, denying entirely the supernatural world, and yet 
protest that he is not materialistic. 

The great Catholic social teachers of modern times, beginning 
with Ozanam, Ketteler and Pope Leo XIII, who have made the 
most notable contributions to social literature, are not noticed 
here. They lie outside of the field of study of men like Lich- 
tenberg. On the other hand, an effort is made to present St. 
Thomas and Dante, in the single chapter on “Scholastic Social 
Philosophy.” There is also one chapter devoted to “Christian- 
ity.” We here meet at once with the familiar concept of the 
evolution of religion, “the process of elevating Jehovah from the 
position of a tribal God of the Hebrews to that of Supreme God 
of the universe.” Christ’s divinity is set aside and Christianity 
treated in the same evolutionary manner. It is this materialistic 
evolution underlying the teaching of so many of the modern sociol- 
ogists whom he selects, which vitiates the atmosphere of the 
book; otherwise it is the result of much reading and research. 

j. &. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Literary Circle—About this time last year the late Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan was stricken with his last fatal illness. 
He had just completed the chapters of the volume intended to 
be a memoir of his career. The Ms. of this has been turned 
over to his publishers, the George H. Doran Company, and it will 
be among the books of their fall output. The title, it is said, 
will be “Recollections of a Happy Life,” and those who have 
reason to so believe declare it a very apt designation. A volume 
of Dr. Egan’s later essays and interpretive literary criticisms is 
also said to be in consideration. 

An interesting chapter will be added to Catholic Amer- 
ican history by a volume soon to be published in the Monograph 
series of the United States Catholic Historical Society. It will 
be the story of the formation of the short-lived diocese of Norfolk, 
Virginia, in 1821, and the troubles that preceded and followed that 
event. The author is that indefatigable delver into “past per- 
formances,” the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday. He is also hard at work 
on a history of Bishop John England and his times which it 
is expected will rival even his great accomplishment on the record 
of Archbishop John Carroll. 
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Favorite Authors.—Full justice is done a classical poem by a 
competent commentator. In an introduction to Cardinal New- 
man’s “The Dream of Gerontius” (Herder. $2.25), annotated 
by W. F. P. Stockley, the latter analyzes his subject carefully. 
He further gives us a study of the personality of the author, 
an excellent thing, since so much of the great man’s character 
enters into the poem. This is in accord too with Newman’s 
appreciation of literature as something very personal. Following 
the text proper are abundant notes, many of them extracts from 
parallel passages of other writers. If this new edition of a 
classic will attract a few more readers to the soul-pondering of 
a grave message, a good work will have been well done——Frank 
Swinnerton to the contrary notwithstanding, most of us love 
Stevenson with what our conscience tells us is a very legitimate 
love. Anything, therefore, that will feed our ardors, extend 
our idol’s fame, or advance his praise finds a glad welcome with 
us. A new edition of Clayton Hamilton’s “On the Trail of 
Stevenson” (Doubleday, Page), is the occasion of our latest 
rapture. Readable as ever, beautifully illustrated, excellently pub- 
lished, and not immoderately priced, it wins recommendation 
easily. A new contribution to Stevensoniana is included in the 
volume: a picture of R. L. S. taken about the year 1886. No 
other copy than the one which Mr. Hamilton possesses, and herein 
reproduces, is known to be in existence. 





St. Joan and the Little Flower.—A new life of St. Jeanne 
d’Arc (Kenedy. 80c.) has been written for children. The story of 
the Saint from her childhood to her death is presented to youthful 
readers with interest, charm, and simplicity. The life is brief 
and yet it contains everything essential in the career of the sainted 
maid. A series of the lives of the Saints modeled on this volume 
would be an excellent venture in the field of American Catholic 
literature. Many of the distinguished sons and daughters of the 
Church are little more than names even to our educated Catholics. 
——-Something very novel but exceedingly attractive has appeared 
in the “Life of Blessed Térése of the Child Jesus” (Benziger 
Bros. $1.00) told in pictures. Sixty-eight pictures make up the 
treasure of this small volume. All of them are pleasing and 
many are of a charm that is beyond description. The delicate 
sweetness of that countenance is well known; in the pictures none 
of it is lost. Each picture is faced with a small stanza of eight 
lines riming alternately and translated from the French by the 
Carmelites of Santa Clara, California. As a gift for a child or 
as a keepsake for an older person nothing could be more appro- 
priate than this sweet tale told in precious pictures. 





Stories and Essays.—Teachers and students of journalism will 
find good examples of new stories in “ The Best News Stories of 
1923” (Small, Maynard. $2.00), edited by Joseph Anthony. 
Accuracy and terseness were the outstanding qualities sought for 
in the selection found in this volume. Every reporter and editor 
in the field of American journalism was given an opportunity to 
submit stories for this book. The result is an excellent selection 
illustrating, the editorial and critical excepted, every phase of 
modern news writing——Some humorous essays written by Fred 
C. Kelly are given us in “ The Wisdom of Laziness ” (Doubleday. 
$1.75). The paragraphs that link the longer papers are weak. 
The author shows the ironical and satirical touch, but with dif- 
ficulty sustains it. The charm of the casual essay as it would 
appear in magazine or newspaper is lost in reprinting unless the 
writer is an exceptional essayist. Mr. Kelly is not. He is one 
of a number of clever journalists who can carry a column, but 
when the column is expanded to the book there is something 
lacking ; it is art. 

Non-Catholic Religious Thought—In a small volume, it 
contains only ninety pages, Thomas Chalmers Straus compresses 
much of human sympathy and much of solid spirituality. “The 
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Prayer That Jesus Taught” (Stratford), takes up respectively 
in seven chapters seven portions of the Lord’s Prayer. One of 
any creed could read these chapters with profit and pleasure. 
They are oiled with a spiritual unction and offer thoughts on prayer 
and the coming of God’s Kingdom which should refresh the thirsty 
soul and to the narrow and restricted offer light and vision—— 
Through the hundred and seventeen pages of E. H. Crowson’s 
“The Function of Spirit in Matter” (Stratford. $1.25), the reader 
will continue as bewildered by the obscurity, incoherence, and con- 
tradiction of thought and expression as he will be amused at 
the seriousness with which these glooms are darkened deeper 
still by long windy words and meaningless phrases. Here is a 
theological, ontological, and psychological travesty!——In eight 
chapters Ansley B. Blades tells a woful story of the abuses in 
our political, religious, and social life. He names his little 
book “Stand Pat” (Stratford. $1.50), because the over-conserva- 
tive spirit, he claims, is accountable for all these evils. His 
criticisms not seldom run into the flippantly irreverent and more 
paragraphs devoted to constructve suggestion would improve the 
essays. Religious instruction in the schools as a fundamental 
remedy should have been put first not second and should have 
been hit out a thousand times more strongly. Perhaps, did Mr. 
Blades acquaint himself with some of the Catholic thought on 
the subjects he discusses, he might come nearer suggesting a 
panacea for the evils of the day and hour——Between the covers 
of “What I Think” (Stratford), the Rev. James M. Newell, 
D.D., a Presbyterian minister, has set a number of personal re- 
flections on the truths of Christianity as propounded in the Bible. 
He does this simply, sincerely, and with true Christian sympathy 
for all mankind. The small volume has undoubtedly been 
inspired by the recent debates in Protestant Church circles. Some 
good things are said well and certain of the spiritual experiences 
retailed are of interest to our common stock of human knowldge. 





Anthologies of Verse.—For several years in the New York 
Evening Post Christopher Morley edited a column titled “ The 
Bowling Green,” the demise of which is much to be regretted, for 
many excellent poems found place there. To perpetuate the 
selection of the better poems from this column Mr. Morley has 
published “The Bowling Green” (Doubleday, Page. $1.75), an 
_ anthology for which he assumes entire responsibility. We rejoice 
to see that Francis Carlin receives an honored place among the 
“clients” who include Hilaire Belloc, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
William Rose Benet, and many other well-known poets. The 
delightful “ Preface and Epilogue” which Christopher Morley 
himself contributes about the beginning of the column, some of 
the strange verses he received and some little facts about his 
work, render “The Bowling Green” a most acceptable Morleian 
edition Tis said that of old men traveled far and pleasantly 
on magic carpets, and so Mrs. Waldo Richards has aptly named 
her anthology for travelers “The Magic Carpet” (Houghton, 
Mifflin. $3.00). While we do not entirely agree with the author 
in all her selections, yet there is no denying that she has shown 
real taste, for most of the favorites are here, while the new faces 
are very welcome. Poems relating to the various countries are 
grouped together in artistic fashion, and not in the usual hodge- 
podge. “This anthology is designed both for those who travel 
and for those stay-at-home travelers who, on the magic carpet 
of the poet’s genius, can journey to many far countries.” “The 
Magic Carpet” is internationally delightful and none of the magic 
is lost in the reading. 





Music and Architecture.—Mr. Percy P. Ruck has rendered us 
a valuable service by the publication of the ten iectures he de- 
livered in the spring of 1923 in Glasgow University. In “The 
Scope of Music” (Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
$2.00), the author has kept well to his purpose as expressed in 
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the opening paragraphs of the first chapter, i. e., to give a com- 
prehensive sketch of the subject as a whole, avoiding the in- 
tricacies and technical terms applied by the specialists to different 
branches. A better understanding of the subject is thus gained, 
and, as he says, with understanding comes appreciation. The 
book has thus been made readable and understandable to lovers of 
the art who have never made a special study of its principles. 
If the chapter on the nature of beauty is, pardonably, a bit ob- 
scure, the two following chapters, “ What is Musical Criticism” 
and “ The Meaning of Appreciation” are clear and of great value 
to the layman.——“ The Poetry of Architecture” (Doran), by 
Frank Rutter, is a new additon to the publishers’ “ Modern Read- 
ers’ Bookshelf.” It is fully up to the standard of those that have 
preceded it. It presents a great and difficult subject in a new 
light. The accepted orders of architecture are mentioned only 
incidentally, and a glossary at the end of the book removes any 
difficulty the reader may have on the score of technical terms. 
The author dwells upon the beauty rather than upon the form of 
the great creations of the centuries and estimates this beauty from 
the standpoint of the emotions it arouses rather than from its 
conformity to any fixed principles of art. Such treatment brings 
it immediately within the scope of the general reader, and lifts 
an otherwise dry subject from the domain of science to that of 
literature. He states that “the only genuine new thing in archi- 
tecture is the American ‘skyscraper’ which was brilliantly de- 
scribed a good many years ago as ‘a steel bridge standing on end, 
with passenger cars running up and down it!’” A careful perusal 
of this book would form an excellent preparation for foreign 
travel. 





Fiction.—Madeline Linford tells a pretty tale in “Broken 
Bridges” (Doran. $2.00), of an innocent girl whose simplicity 
with increasing years leads her into danger. Having artlessly 
rejected a thoroughly good man, kept company -with a second, and 
all but succumbed to the dishonorable advances of a third, Rachel 
Silver saves herself through a happy circumstance, but passes 
through a period of mental suffering and remorse. However, she 
finally comes, strengthened and enlightened, to one who will make 
her happy. The book gives a fair picture of the well-to-do middle 
classes of England, and carries an important lesson for every 
young girl. 

“When the Moon Became a Chinaman” (Kenedy. $1.75), is 
a book containing twelve short stories which make pleasant sum- 
mer reading. Laughter and tears and chivalry and humor all 
have place in this book of Milton McGovern. Besides there is 
good variety in theme and setting, and whether you prefer “In 
Search of Nonie” or “The House Next Door” or “A Romance 
of Old France,” you will surely enjoy the title story. Simplicity 
of style and,a Catholic tone characterize each short story in the 


_volume. 


The reader who picks up “Saint Magloire” (Doran), by 
Roland Dorgeles, thinking that he has a new book for his spiritual 
library is in for a great surprise. Saint Magloire’s chance of 
canonization is a doubtful one, for the glimpses of his life given in 
this book, a life both noble and self-sacrificing, are not sur- 
rounded by the circumstances which we usually meet with in the 
lives of saints. Saint Magloire brings neither peace nor joy nor 
contentment, and in his footsteps follow murder, suicide, blood- 
shed, strikes, riots and ruined homes, It is a powerfully written 
novel, powerful even in its English dress; it is given to us in a 
translation. 

Better than the average detective story is “ The Handwriting 
on the Wall” (McBride. $2.00), by David Fox. A few numbers 
scribbled on the wall.of a room are the only clues to a murder. 
These meager details are followed sedulously by a group of de- 
tectives who were once criminals, and, while circumstantial evi- 
dence is against the solution arrived at, its correctness is vindicated 
by the logic of events. 
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Education 


Catholics and Their Schools 


ATHOLICS are deplorably ignorant of matters 

concerning Catholic schools. They know little 
or nothing of the history of Catholic education; 
they seem calmly oblivious of the attacks made on 
the schools in Oregon, Washington, and other States. 
Ask a thousand a simple question as to curricula, 
organization, numbers, locations, teacher-training, and 
not five would be able to answer. This information, 
and much more, is readily available in a small pam- 
phlet, “ The Catechism of Catholic Education,” written 
by Rev. James H. Ryan of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Council, to 
which acknowledgment is made for much of the 
material in this article. 

All of us have heard the ancient calumny that Cath- 
olics are opposed to education. Many not of the 
Faith have been brought to believe it the truth. But 
how many, even among ourselves, have heard that 
the first school established in this new world was a 
Catholic school at St. Augustine in 1606? The Span- 
iards did that, and before 1629, four years before 
there were any schools at all in the original colonies, 
Catholics had many elementary schools in Florida, 
Texas, New Mexico and California. By 1776 there 
were seventy Catholic schools in the Thirteen Col- 
onies as far west as Missouri and as far north as 
Maine. A Jesuit college had been founded at New- 
ton, Maryland, in 1677 and the direct descendant of 
that college still exists as Georgetown University. 

The public-school system, supported by general tax- 
ation, as we know it today, was non-existent until 
about 1850. All the early schools were religious, and 
there was a fine Catholic school-system throughout 
what is now the United States under the direction of 
the Society of Jesus. Today that system has grown 
and expanded beyond belief. There are 8,706 schools 
of every kind, with 1,981,051 students. Of these 34,- 
000 are in the colleges and universities, 130,000 in the 
high schools and 1,795,673 in the elementary grades. 
The remaining 13,000 are in the normal schools and 
seminaries. 

The curriculum of the Catholic school is practically 
the same as that of the more progressive public school 
and non-Catholic college. Approximately the same 
time is given to languages, science, history and mathe- 
matics, but where non-Catholics assign the remain- 
ing time to electives, Catholics give it to religion and 
religious instruction. Religion, of course, permeates 
Catholic school work; literature, history and science 
are interpreted and understood in the light of the 
Catholic Faith and the religious heritage is given the 
first place. Educators agree that this is far from a 
fault. The religious instruction does not consume 
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an undue allowance of time or cause the ordinary 
studies to be neglected. 

Catholic schools have held and hold fast whenever 
permitted, to an old-fashioned ratio studiorum. There 
is no experimentation with educational fads and in- 
tellectual foibles; innovations and unproved plans 
meet with little sympathy, for the Catholic curriculum 
insists on fundamentals. History, language, mathe- 
matics and science are its backbone and electivism is 
at a minimum. That is the system. It is what 
Catholic men and women must support and maintain 
and defend. It is our heritage, to be guarded and 
preserved. 

The things a man values he safeguards and passes 
on to his children. Catholics who prize and value the 
Faith, realizing that it can best be handed down by 
religious instruction in the schools, must rally to the 
standard of Catholic education, and hand down the 
precious heritage to those who come after us. No 
one can be negligent, lethargic, neglectful, when he 
reads what thoughtful men have said of religious 
education. Burke has written that true religion is 
the very foundation of society. Once that is shaken, 
the whole fabric cannot be stable or lasting. In more 
modern days, former vice-President Marshall de- 
clared that there has never been a time when men 
so honestly confessed that government does not hang 
on constitutions or leagues of nations, but depends 
on the Gospel of Christ for its salvation; that the real 
evil of the Church is that it has turned over too many 
of its functions to the civil power. “ We are face to 
face,” writes Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, “with a 
teaching that holds Christianity to be not only a 
superstition and an illusion, but a fraud invented to 
gain control over men.” Speaking to the National 
Society of London in 1920, Mr. Arthur Balfour said 
that a division between secular and religious training 
was fundamentally erroneous, and that if religious 
training was a good thing, it should not be divorced 
from the training of the mind; that a school was not 
and ought not to be a place merely for filling some 
unfortunate child to the brim with what is called 
secular learning. In an address to the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A., Dr. S. Parkes Cadman recently remarked: 

Religious education is the largest task that faces the world 
today. Culture alone cannot save mankind. If it could Athens 
would be the center of civilization. 

Mr. Herbert Asquith in a discussion of education 
writes: 

Denominational schools are an indispensable part of the edu- 


cational system. You cannot get rid of them because you cannot 
find a practical substitute for them. 


So it goes with Catholic and non-Catholic voicing 
the need of adequate moral training. For American 
children, the need is self-evident, if our institutions 
are to endure. A nation cannot stand when its citi- 
zens manifest a disregard for law and order. The 
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future of the country, no less than the future of the 
Church, depends on allegiance to the idea of religious 
education, and if religious education is to continue 
among us, Catholics of America must not swerve in 
their fidelity to the principles laid down by the Church. 
Catholics may not send their children to schools where 
religious teaching is abandoned, and teaching of mor- 
ality excluded from the curriculum. Says Mr. Bird S. 
Coler: 

No system of ethics that had behind it no living faith was ever 
successful in curbing the evil inclination of the human flesh. No 
ethical code has even been worth its paper that did not have 
behind it the authority of a living faith. 

There must be religious instruction, and for us 
that can be had only in the Catholic school. 

Catholic schools must bear the burden of teaching 
a standard of ethics not generally accepted by the 
masses. Through it they will preserve the Faith for 
their children and at the same time educate fearless, 
upright citizens for the State. For Catholics the way 
is clear; the duty plain. We must know our schools, 
we must support them, we must defend them. We 
must see that every Catholic child is blessed with a 
religious education in a Catholic school, and having be- 
fore our eyes the experience of Oregon, Michigan and 
Alabama, must see to it that the fight for the Cath- 
olic school is the fight of every Catholic man and 
woman in the country. Mark O. SHRIVER, JR. 


Sociology 


Insanity and the Law 

HE murder trial in Chicago now occupying so 

large a field of public interest again stresses 
the need of a satisfactory legal definition of insanity. 
At present the general rule is stated in these or equiv- 
alent terms: “Did the accused know the quality of 
the act, that it was wrong?” If he did, he is held to 
be responsible, and may be proceeded against. 

The test has some merit, but it is seriously de- 
fective. It assumes that “insanity ” affects the intel- 
lect solely. There is no valid reason for this restric- 
tion. A man sometimes does what his intellect rep- 
resents to him as wrong not because he desires so to 
act, but because he is moved irresistibly to act. The 
disease is not in his intellect but in his will. This is 
not a denial of the freedom of the will. It is merely 
an assertion that the will, like the intellect, is subject 
to the influence of abnormal conditions or states which 
weaken or even destroy it. In one case, the degree 
of responsibility is lessened; in the other, it does not 
exist, for what has been done is not a human act, an 
act attributable to the normal man. Responsibility, 
both moral and legal, is conditioned upon the power 
of free choice, but when the proper functioning of 
the will is made impossible, there can be no freedom, 
no choice, and hence no responsibility and no guilt. 
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Quite in keeping with this theory is Jacoby’s out- 
line of what he terms “the physiologic-psychologic 
basis of responsibility.” Jacoby (“ The Unsound Mind 
and the Law,” p. 80) asserts that in the estimation 
of the mental state of an individual, forensic psychi- 
atry should lay particular stress on two points. In 
questions of civil law, it is the “ business capacity ” of 
the individual that must be determined, and in crim- 
inal law his responsibility. “Both branches of the 
law,” comments Jacoby, “ presume that the individual 
has a free will, i.e., that he allows himself to be guided 
by reasonable motives in all his actions.” So he has, 
if he is “normal,” but this, which may often be the 
very point at issue, is usually taken for granted not 
only by the law but by courts in assessing concrete 
propositions. Plainly, it may lead to serious miscar- 
riage of justice. For 
In consequence of pathological states the individuality of the per- 
son may be so altered that the effectiveness of normal motives 
becomes abrogated, either partially or entirely. Then the free will 
(determination) of this person has been partially or entirely 
annulled. It must be the aim of every expert opinion to decide 
whether this has occurred. The concept of responsibility depends 
upon the assumption that free volition governs our acts. 

It is a reasonable presumption that every normal adult person 

is capable of safeguarding his own interests. This constitutes 
business capacity. In addition to the capability of an individual 
to care for himself, however, the law also assumes that every 
person who has grown up and been trained under the accepted 
ethical views and notions of our social organization shall have 
acquired an ample sum of moral concepts by which to guide his 
life. All legal statutes recognize the necessity for the existence 
of the potentiality of guilt (imputability) the connection between 
the will and the act, before punishment may be decreed. Hence 
“guilty” in the sense of the criminal law, may be directly desig- 
nated as that constitution of the will which makes a person re- 
sponsible for a punishable wrong. (Italics inserted.) 
These considerations are familiar to the moralist and 
even to the Catholic child who has learned from his 
catechism that without free consent as well as ade- 
quate knowledge, there can be no sin. In the past, 
however, our courts have generally rejected them as 
“metaphysical,” and even now admit them with re- 
luctance and suspicion. As White remarks in his 
“Insanity and Criminal Law,” the psychologist who 
in his testimony departs from the older concept of 
criminal responsibility, is “ treated worse than a pick- 
pocket,” although White himself goes almost as far as 
Parmelee ire his “Criminology” to scout the theory 
of the freedom of the will. Experience, it would 
seem, has convinced these experts that if the will is 
not free, it is necessary to assume that it is. 

Yet “what is insanity?” is a question not readily 
answered. Professor Keedy, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, quoted by White, observes that while 
the popular idea is that insanity is a definite, clearly- 
defined state, with a sharp line of cleavage separating 
it from the state of sanity, nothing can be more in- 
correct. “To the physician insanity means nothing 
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but mental derangement, a term as general as physi- 
cal unsoundness ” and the problem is “ to connect the 
physician’s diagnosis of the mental condition of a 
particular individual with the legal tests of criminal 
responsibility.” In the stress and strain brought 
about by the abnormal social and moral conditions of 
modern life, aberrations from what we agree to re- 
gard as, roughly, “the normal” will become more 
common, and the need for a standard more pressing. 
Unfortunately, our experts in psychology and juris- 
prudence are unable to find a common ground for dis- 
cussion, and the prob!:em “what is insanity?” is 
assigned for treatment in dissociated fields, until it 
becomes necessary to exculpate some wealthy Dives 
by proving him legally insane. Then only do the 
jurists and psychologists meet. But these controver- 
sies usually discredit both the lawyer and the psy- 
chologist as well as the courts. The chief purpose 
of all concerned, making occasional exception of the 
court itself, is not to discover the truth, but to win 
the case. The psychologist on the witness-stand, 
whatever his real merit, enjoys no enviable reputa- 
tion for probity or intelligence. He is a generally 
discredited figure. “As a rule, the lawyer has little 
respect for expert opinion. He has so often seen and 
heard all sorts of experts testify for the side that 
employs them, and give very excellent reasons for 
their positive and contradictory opinions that he is 
bound to regard them with doubt.” 

In fact, while lawyers respect and admire many men who are 
expert witnesses, and while many such men are men of worth, 
still they know that the expert is like the lawyer; he takes the 
side of the case that employs him and does the best he can. 
The expert makes his living by testifying for contesting 
litigants. Of course, scientific men need not be told that the 
receipt or expectation of a fee is not conducive to arriving at 
scientific results. All men are bound to be interested in 
arriving at the conclusons they wish to reach. Furthermore, the 
contending lawyers are willing to assist them in arriving at the 
conclusions that the lawyer wants. (Darrow, “Crime, Its Cause 
and Treatment,” ». 144-145.) 

It would seem, then, that the formation of a work- 
ing definition of insanity is left neither to experts in 
jurisprudence nor to experts in the mind, but to law- 
yers whose chief end is to win their case. This con- 
dition does not hold out much hope for progress. 

Interesting it is to note, in connection with the 
pungent paragraph quoted from Darrow’s “Crime, 
Its Cause and Treatment,” that in the Chicago case 
Mr. Darrow has already engaged more than a dozen 
experts, among them Dr. William Healy of Boston, 
to appear for the defense, while nearly as many are 
ready to testify for the State. Both Mr. Darrow 
and the prosecutor, it is to be hoped, will aid their 
respective experts “to arrive at scientific results ” and 
not “at conclusions which the lawyer wants.” But 
this hope has already been overcast. 

Paut L. Braxety, S.J. 
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Note and Comment 


Cause of the 
English Martyrs 


Tr HE Ecclesiastical Court now sitting at Westminster 

under the presidency of Cardinal Bourne, and insti- 
tuted by direction of the Holy See, is engaged in sifting 
and collating the evidence of martyrdom of 252 English 
Catholics who suffered for the Faith under Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth, and James I. Politically the offense charged 
against the Martyrs was high treason. But high treason 
was an easy matter under Henry VIII, when it consisted 
in refusing to acknowledge the king as supreme head of 
the Church. Under Elizabeth it was high treason for a 
Catholic priest to be in England at all, or for a lay person 
to receive absolution at the hands of a priest. Every class 
in English life is represented among the Martyrs. Many 
of these were priests, but there were others, peers, knights, 
country squires, lawyers, schoolmasters, merchants, trades- 
men, and servants. One was a printer, another a tailor, 
an innkeeper’s servant, a groom. Three were women, 
one a young, unmarried London girl. ‘“‘ At Westminster 
Cathedral,’ declares Canon Burton, “there are huge 
masses of records, and amungst them have been found 
accounts of the life and execution of very many martyrs.” 
These accounts, written while the persecutions were still 
in progress, are the remnants of a correspondence which 
passed between the fugitives from English tyranny who 
had taken up their residence on the Continent and their 
friends who remained in England. Some of them are 
brief and others more detailed in their narration, and sev- 
eral are explicit in their references to the arrest and execu- 
tion of priests and laymen. These accounts from separated 
and independent sources, showing substantial agreement, 
will offer valuable evidence for the cause of the English 
Martyrs. 





Maryknoll and the 
Foreign Missions 


© one can read the midsummer issue of the Field 
Afar, the official organ of the Maryknoll Foreign 
Mission Society, without experiencing a sense of pride 
for the fine work which is being accomplished by Catholic 
America, particularly Catholic young America in the mis- 
sion fields of China, Korea and the Far East generally. 
Maryknoll represents the first distinctly American Cath- 
olic attempt to evangelize the Orient. American Prot- 
estants have watched the venture closely and the Yale 
Divinity News remarks that “one of the most interesting 
recent developments in this country has been the awaken- 
ing of Roman Catholic interest in foreign missions.” 
Catholic America, of course, has long supported the for- 
eign missions financially, and this support and cooperation 
has just received generous acknowledgment from Bishop 
Freri, the retiring national director of the Propagation of 
the Faith in the United States; but America has hardly 
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been conspicuous, until very recently, for its sons and 
daughters who have engaged actively in the missionary 
crusade. Today, however, American secular clergy, priests 
and scholastics of almost all the religious orders are to be 
found in the Far East, where they are ably supported in 
their efforts to carry the Gospel to the heathen by numer- 
ous members of American Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. 
Happily, the ranks of the recruits are constantly swelling. 
This year at Maryknoll sixty-nine young men received 
major or minor orders, while Mother Mary Joseph, Supe- 
rior of the Metyknoll Sisters has a thriving community of 
almost two hundred nuns. And so is developed a policy 
of spiritual imperialism from which the backward areas of 
the Far East have very much to gain, and the Church in 
America may profit in a manner she little suspects. This 
is the proper “ white man’s burden,” and so long as the 
apostles of Maryknoll and others bear it creditably, the 
sharp edge of economic and political rivalry may be some- 
what dulled, and American Catholic missionary enterprise 
strike an effective blow for international good-will. 





Religious Champions 

in Retirement 
T may well be that this Fall or Winter may see a re- 
opening in American Protestant circles ot the contro- 
versy between the Fundamentalists and Modernists. In 
the meantime, Dr. Leighton Parks’ book, “ What Is Mod- 
ernism?” is undoubtedly receiving careful consideration 
and forming the text of many a discussion among the trou- 
bled and perplexed Protestant clergy and the more sin- 
cerely interested section of the laity. Many people who 
sat in the benches as sympathetic spectators of the last 
contest confidently entertain this hope that the Summer 
may allow a precipitation of argument and the Winter 
yield a higher average of discussion in the second battle 
of the churchmen. It happened last Winter that logic 
severed the Modernist and a decent respect for tradition 
and doctrines long revered won adherents for the Funda- 
mentalists. Yet, as the controversy proved, this is to de- 
bate at cross purposes. For in religious discussion, reason 
without revelation must lead to bedlam, as tradition with- 
out authoritative definition will rest in negation. The 
grounds of debate are far from self-evident, still the pre- 
ambles of faith are reasonably demonstrable, and such a 
faith can accept without demur a divine revelation, as in- 
terpreted by a divinely established teacher. Short of this, 
religious belief may be anything or nothing, a harmony of 
emotions, a mere passing state of mind, possessing a 
perishable influence on man’s conduct, and not as it is, 
a body of doctrine from which is deduced a code of con- 
duct that is fixed and preserved by duly appointed custo- 
dians of truth. Staking the ground in this fashion would 
throw the disputants back to the fundamental question as 
to the nature of the Church. There, as the July Prot- 
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estant Episcopal American Church Monthly remarks: 


We do not see how it is possible for those who believe in 
Catholic claims of the Church and that the Anglican Church is 
a part of the Holy Catholic Church, to remain much longer in 
fellowship with those who believe that the Church is simply a 
voluntary human organization, and that the Episcopal Church 
is simply differentiated from other Protestant bodies by its pos- 
session of a liturgy and the three orders of the ministry. 

From this point the issue should be quickly reached, 
and it might be, to their amazement, that both the Modern- 
ist and Fundamentalist would discover they are in the 
wrong church because they are not in a church at all. 





French Catholics 

Fight Anti-Clericalism 
[* is now announced from Paris that M. Jonnart, for- 
mer French Minister to the Holy See, has withdrawn, 
for the moment, his interpellation of the Government con- 
cerning its proposal to abolish the French Embassy to the 
Vatican. On the other hand, vast numbers of the French 
Catholics are being vigorously aroused to the possibilities 
of danger to their religious rights and privileges, and are 
determined to oppose strenuously any attempt to revive 
the anti-clerical laws. Recently there was a great public 
demonstration held by the Catholics at Colmar to protest 
against the Government’s proposal to revive the laws 
against the Congregations, and throughout Alsace and 
Lorraine the feeling of revolt is increasing. The Bishop 
of Strasburg has received a letter from the Archbishop 
of Tours who strongly supports the action of the Catholics 
in Alsace and Lorraine. Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, has published a letter to his clergy in which 
he says that the Catholics of the Gironde should follow 
the example of their brethren in Alsace and make a close 
study of the legislation aimed against the Church. Similar 
testimony of the strong defensive attitude that Catholics 
have been forced to take by the threatened action of the 
Government is the telegram sent by the General Assembly 
Extraordinary of the Federation of Catholic Clubs of 

Alsace to the President and Prime Minister : 


The General Assembly Extraordinary of the Federation of Cath- 
olic Clubs of men and young men of Alsace, representing 35,000 
members and 300 societies, protests with all its energy against the 
denial of the promise of France to respect Alsatian liberties. We 
are determined to defend without faltering these liberties guaran- 


ted by France. 

Mgr. Ruch, the Bishop of Strasburg, has advanced a 
step further. Speaking at a eucharistic congress held near 
the episcopal city, he expressed very strongly the feeling 
which has been provoked in these newly acquired ter- 
ritories, and warned the Government that the people would 
defend “ by their blood, and even unto death” their reli- 
gious belief. 

The whole situation presents a delicate crisis, and it is 
hardly likely that the Government will destroy the fine 
results conciliation has already attained. 
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